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The House of Martha at Bethany. By 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.60 
This book pictures the life of the first 

Christians. The outline is drawn from 

first-hand witnesses. 


Americanism and Catholicism. By Fred- 
erick Joseph Kinsman. $2.40 
The author, formerly Episcopal bishop 

of Delaware, is now a Catholic layman. 

His book makes a special appeal at this 

time and should be read by intelligent 

Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By 
Thomas Dwight, M.D., Parkman‘ Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard: $1.60 


\ study in the relation of Religion| 


and Science by a distinguished scientist 
and convert. 


The Christ, the Son of God: A Life of 


Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Two 

volumes. $4.75 

One of the greatest lives of Christ 
ever written. The whole period of His 
life is rehabilitated and the people appear 
before us as they actually lived. 


The Life of Cornelia Connelly, Foundress 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By a Member of the Society. $3.00 
The story of an American married 

woman who became a nun after her hus- 

band had become a priest. More inter- 
esting than any novel. 


Salve Mater. By F. J. Kinsman. $2.35 

In this book Dr. Kinsman tells the 
interesting story of his conversion to 
the Church. 


The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
3y Stanley B. James. $1.85 
Mr. James’ book introduces you into 
world that is not often understood 

and not lightly to be disregarded. 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Father Ronald 
A. Knox. $3.15 
_ This is an account of the author’s 
religious wanderings and reconciliation 
to the Church of Rome. 


The Hand of Mercy. By Rev. Richard 
W. Alexander. $1.60 
True reports of events that leads vari- 

ous souls into the Church. 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.85 


The author of this volume has the 
secret of winning our admiration while 
telling us of our faults. 


Old Celtic Romances. By P. W. Joyce, 
M.R.I.A. "$2.50 


Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. 


The Prince’s Love Affair. By A. H. 
Bennett. $2.10 
\n eighteenth century tale of the 
Prince of Wales, afterward King George 
the Fourth, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


Christian Thal. A Story of Musical 
Life. By M. E.. Francis. $1.60 
The temperament that goes with great 

artistic genius is well displayed in the 

hero 


gr Catholic home should have 
a good supply of Catholic liter- 
ature. A home without books is a 
home without culture. * * * * Our 
purpose in listing these publications 
is to bring to the notice of our 
Readers some of the best Catholic 
books with a popular appeal. * * * * 
Each book has been carefully selected 
and will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the price. 


“SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New Jersey 


‘BY CANON SHEEHAN 


The Graves at Kilmorna. A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. 


$2.60 


A Realistic Story of 
$2.60 


A Tale of the 
$2.60 


Lisheen: or, The Test of the Spirits. A 
Novel. Crown 8vo. $2.60 


$2.60 
$2.60 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray; or, The 

Final Law. A Novel of Clerical Life. 

$2.60 

The most comprehensive picture of 

modern Irish life that has been written 
in this generation. 


The Intellectuals. 


Miriam Lucas. 
Irish Life. 


The Queen’s Fillet. 
French Revolution. 


Luke Delmege. A Clerical Novel. 


Glenanaar: A Story of Irish Life. 


An Experiment in 
Irish Club Life. $2.60 


Parerga. $2.60 

An ideal book. There is a wealth of 
entertaining wisdom brought together in 
300 paragraphs of reflection and read- 
ings. 


The Life of Gemma Galgani. By Father 
Germanus of St. Stanislaus. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Sullivan. $4.20 
From an artistic standpoint it satis- 


fies, and from a religious standpoint it 
thrills. 


Catholic Religion: A Statement of Chris- 

tian Teaching. By Charles A. Martin. 

$1.35 

A veritable encyclopedia of apolo- 

getics. A splendid book for your non- 
Catholic friend. 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer. By M. 
P. Bill, S.J. $2.15 
This is a populer vindication of Cath- 

olic beliefs and practices against the at- 

tacks of modern critics. Will be of great 
help to any Catholic who wishes to have 


correct, as well as ready answers at 
hand. 


Catholic Customs and Symbols. By 
$2.1 


Msgr. Hugh T. Henry. 2.10 


Varied forms of Catholic usage, cere- 
mony and practice briefly explained. 


sthe life of a parish priest. 
‘charm of a personal diary. 


The Way of Interior Peace. By Father 
' De Lehen, S.J. $2.40 


A book for those who wish to serve 
God. Scrupulous souls will find guid- 
ance and comfort in it. 


In Heaven We Know Our Own. By 
Pére Blot, S.J. $1.05 


Solace for the suffering. 


Vestpocket Book of Catholic Facts. 
Compiled by Bishop J. F. Noll. 
» Leather, $1.05 
Within a small volume is given an 
immense’ amount of information about 
the history and government of the 
Church. 


The Finger of God. By Rev. Robert 
‘W. Brown, M.A. $1.85 


‘Striking incidents and actual facts in 
Has all the 


The Holy Bible. Leather, $4.25 


Beautifully bound in leather and print- 
ed on good’ paper from large type. 


Life of Christ Set Forth in Text and 
Picture. $1.50 
Text arranged by Rev. Herbert Mc- 

Devitt, C.P., from the Four Gospels. 

Pictures from plastic models by D. Mas- 

troienni. 


The Church Year. By Archbishop J. F. 
Regis Canevin. $1.50 
Explains the seasons, days, feasts and 

fasts of the Church year. Should be read 

by all Catholics. 


Our Nuns. By Daniel Lord, S.J. $2.65 
A compelling human document —an 
earnest throbbing narrative. 


Back to the World. By M. Champol. 

Special price, $0.65 

A powerful and moving novel of more 
than ordinary interest. 


Albert: Adventuress. By Pierre L’Er- 
mite. Special price, $0.65 
A story that grips the reader’s atten- 

tion. 


A Missionary’s Note Book. By Rev. 
Richard Alexander. $1.60 


Told in the guise of fiction we are 
amazed to learn that all these tales are 
true. 


My Missal. By Dom Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B. Leatherette, $0.85 
This explanatory Missal for the Sun- 

days and principal Feasts of the year 

is one of the best ever published and 
is the cheapest. 


The Externals of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. J. F. Sullivan, D.D. $2.15 


A valuable collection of information 
on Catholic subjects, ranging from 
“Ablegates” to “Women in Church 
Choirs.” 


Finding a Soul: A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy. By Rev. Vincent Scully, 
Cdn $1.90 
Not only readable but enthralling . . . 

told with a vigor, a sincerity, and a 

literary grace which is peculiarly en- 

gaging. 
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HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 
OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 


Assistant Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 








BURCK 
“Tailor to Gentlemen” 
Personal Attention 


246 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











SERVANTS OF 


Missionary Sisters, THE HOLY GHOST — 


Young women who feel 
called to the missionary life 
are welcome at the Holy 
Ghost Convent, Techny, IIl., 
where they are trained for a 
missionary career either in 
the foreign or the home mis- 
sions. 

Young girls from the age 
of fourteen can obtain admit- 
tance. 

For further information write to: 


Sister Provincial," 5 =" 
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IDLE FUNDS 


Will Never Help You 
Reach A Financial Goal, 
Either Personal Or To 
Complete A Quota For 


Some Cherished Object. 


While You Are Accum- 
ulating Additional Funds 
Put To Work Money Al- 
ready On Hand. 


EDMUND L. DOLAN 
Investment Bonds 
60 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON - - - - MASS. 











FROM 
MANUSCRIPT TO 
FINISHED BOOK 


Our specialty is the making 
of books for private circula- 
tion. 


An extensive experience fits 
us to do exceptionally fine 
work in the production of 
Prayer-Books, Books of Rule, 
Directories, etc. 


Bindings in Cloth and Leather 


PAMPHLETS 
CATALOGS 
YEAR BOOKS 


Enquiries from Priests and 
Religious Communities 


Solicited 


THE STELZ BOOK- 
BINDING COMPANY 
Mr. John Cavalero, President 
‘43 EAST 12th STREET 
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cAn American Speaks: 


DO NOT want any Catholic in the United 

States of America to vote for me on the sixth 
of November simply because I am a Catholic. Any 
Catholic in this country who believes that the wel- 
fare, the well-being, the prosperity, the growth 
and the expansion of the United States is best con- 
served and best promoted by the election of 
Hoover, I want him to vote for Hoover and not 
for me. 


But, on the other hand, I have the right to 
say that if there is any citizen in this country who 
believes that I can promote its welfare, that I am 
capable of steering the Ship of State safely through 
the next four years, and then votes against me 
because of my religion, he is not a real, pure, 
genuine American.—ALFRED E. SMITH. 
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It was my intention to explain on this page what 
should be the attitude of every convinced American 
in casting his vote for the next President of the 
United States. The brave words of Governor 
Smith state the matter much better than I can. 
—Harold Purcell, C.P., Editor, THE Sien. 
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Current ¢Fact and Comment 





Fair Play and Right “Ghinking 


HOUGH it is the intention of this magazine to 
keep itself aloof from partisan politics as 
scrupulously as becomes a Christian pulpit, we 
hope we shall not be misunderstood if we make 

a few reflections on fair play and right thinking in the 
matter of the present Presidential Campaign. 

First as to fair play. There are some people who 
voted for Alfred E. Smith as Governor of New York in 
spite of his religious beliefs, but who now shy at voting 
for him, as he aspires to be President of the United 
States, for no other reason than his membership in the 
Catholic Church. Now, barring a few political enemies 
it is generally admitted that Mr. Smith during his 
several terms as Governor, gave to the State of New 
York an administration pointedly characterized not alone 
by ability but by wisdom and justice and impartiality. 
It is admitted that no one could tell from his public acts 
as Governor whether he was Catholic, Methodist, Jew 
or Quaker. These acts, whether they were appoint- 
ments to office or grants of political favors or pardons 
to criminals, were done with an impersonal impartiality 
which nobody questions. 

In the name of fair play we ask why should the 
Governor change either his principles or his conduct if 
he were elected President of the United States? Why 


should Alfred E. Smith as President discriminate against 
any fellow-citizen who differed from him in religion or 
show special favor to Catholics, when he never thought 
of doing so while he was Governor of New York? The 
more the question is pondered the more difficult becomes 
a satisfactory answer. 


131 


Secondly, as to right thinking. Prohibition has been 
called an experiment “noble in motive” and maybe it is, 
but many sensible people of both political faiths are of 
the opinion that the experiment has ignobly failed. To 
begin with, any legislation specifying what a man shall 
NOT eat or what he shall NOT drink is foredoomed 
to failure, just as would be legislation prescribing what 
a man SHALL eat or what he SHALL drink. And 
the reason is that these things are so nearly identified 
with the right to life and liberty thaf the average man 
will rise up in rebellion and protest that he and not the 
State is the judge of what is good for him. Further- 
more, he will assure you that though he may VOLUN- 
TARILY abstain from eating or drinking certain things 
because some of his neighbors—or all of them—go to 
excess in such eating or drinking, nevertheless he will 
refuse to be coerced into such abstinence because coercion 
would strike at his right to life and liberty. And so it 
would seem that this experiment, however noble its 
motive, is, from the standpoint of prudence or reason- 
ableness, of very questionable legality. 

Again, right thinking people are apt to argue today 
that prohibition, whether it means the Volstead Act or 
the Eighteenth Amendment, is either enforceable or it 
is not. If it be enforceable why has it not been enforced 
so as to save us the sad spectacle of corruption and 
hypocrisy and drunkenness of which we are ashamed 
today? And if, after eight years of experiment it be not 
enforceable why does not the American people demand 
such a measure of modification as will remedy the evils 
that prohibition has unquestionably brought upon us? 
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FTENTIMES the reflection is forced upon us, as we 

lay down the daily papers, on the steady, deadly 
growth of materialism. Men and women now, more 
than ever, are bowing down in more abject worship of 
material comfort, material progress, material science, 
material wealth. 

These are the gods before whom the great majority 
bend the knee and to whom are offered world-wide 
clouds of incense. The immortal souls of men, created 
for the noble, the heroic, the ideal, the spiritual, the 
infinite, are forced to be satisfied with the husks of 
materialism and sensualism. Heroic devotion to the 
poor and the outcast and the insane, renouncement of 
pleasure for the sake of duty, self-sacrifice for the relief 
of the sick and dying, the unselfish drudgery of teaching 
the ignorant, the sublime office of bringing men into 
the light of God—these things are little appreciated in 
comparison with the vulgar display of wealth and the 
pomp of power, and the madness of luxury. 

Even in religious circles, where better things might be 
expected, men are appreciated today for the money they 
gather and the brick and mortar they pile up, rather than 
for the souls they bring to happiness and to God. And 
as we were thus musing our eyes fell upon this refresh- 
ing paragraph quoted in the New York Times from a 
sermon preached by Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg of 
New York: 

“The most pernicious evil of modern city life is the 
exaggeration of the natural concern with material neces- 
sities into an unnatural anxiety for material luxuries. 
Few of us have the courage to live moderately ; none of 
us have the boldness to be poor. Even among the so- 
called intellectual classes, idealism and refinement, sooner 
or later, submit to the sway of money madness. Ex- 
amples are innumerable of artists, writers, and even 
clergymen who substitute absorption in their material 
welfare for spiritual self-dedication. We cannot keep 
up to our rich neighbors and live up to our best selves.” 

These are noble sentiments and recall the words of 
Ecclesiasticus: “Gold is a stumbling block to them that 
sacrifice to it.” 


“Gourtsts and Mexico 


HE tourist season is drawing to a close and our 

friendly neighbor, Canada, carries off the prize for 
popularity. Americans in unprecedented numbers have 
spent millions of dollars there this summer. In this 
contest for tourists our neighbor to the south, Mexico, 
came in last. 

The competition for tourist trade and money is a 
worthwhile proposition at any time for any country, and 
early this spring our Ambassador to Mexico was re- 
ported to have made the suggestion to the Mexican 
Government that a bid be entered for American tourists’ 
dollars. 





Many advertisements appeared in our newspapers, 
praising Mexican scenery and travel accommodations. 
The response was pitiably meagre and, if those who 
headed that way can be believed they had the time of 
their lives. 


One traveler who went from Puerto, Mexico, to . 


Frontera, waited hours for the boat and then preferred 
the open deck to the vile sleeping quarters below. A 
consular agent in one town told a visitor that he ran 
an awful risk staying at a hotel that had been innocently 
selected. A party of about 30 automobiles herded to- 
gether for mutual protection were held up and robbed 
of their belongings. Tourists report that it is not a 
safe country to travel through. Mr. Morrow knows 
this for the train he traveled in, according to the news- 
papers, was guarded with soldiers every foot of the way. 
Railway and bridge bombings, robberies and holdups 
continue as never before. Is it surprising that tourist 
trade in Mexico is almost nil? Tourists are about as sure 
of their lives and comfort in Mexico as Catholics! The 
scenery and climate may be marvelous, but if the Mexi- 
can Government has not enough primary sense to reason- 
ably insure a tourist’s comfort and safety there is not 
much chance of enticing tourists’ dollars across the 
border. Calles secured the services of a Canadian rail 
expert to appraise railway values in Mexico. The con- 
trast between Canada and Mexico is so great, the differ- 
ence between the prosperity and popularity of the one 
compared with the other, so manifest, fhat with great 
profit to his own country and countrymen, Calles should 
call for a whole corp of Canadians who would gladly 
tell him what is wrong with his internal peace-destroying 
system of religious persecution as well as what is lacking 
when it comes to the elementary protection and comfort 
of the individual. The tourist business is not founded 
on ads alone. 


“Ghe 1928 Eucharistic Congress 


HOSE who journeyed to Chicago in June, 1926, for 

that memorable and inspiring Eucharistic Congress 
with its simple, but brilliantly natural exhibition of public 
homage by so vast an assemblage, must feel certain 
memories awakened at the news of the Twenty-eighth 
International Eucharistic Congress held in far away 
Sydney, Australia, September 6th-9th. 

This Congress was the greatest Catholic event ever 
held in Australia (where there are just about 1,000,000 
Catholics). Delegates from every country in the world 
in attendance, and preparations in the city have been in 
progress for practically a whole year. 

Archbishop Kelly gave the address of welcome and 
Cardinal Cerreti as Papal Legate delivered a special mes- 
sage from the Holy Father in Rome. There was a chil- 
dren’s choir of 4,000 voices singing the Missa Puerorum 
of Rheinberger for one of the ceremonies at the Show 
Ground, where all of the outdoor exercises were held. 

The various Congress speeches, lectures and sermons 
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were put on the air for local reception through station 
2 UE in Sydney, and through short wave transmitter 
stations 2 FC and 3 LO for rebroadcasting to other 
countries. 

One of the most inspiring events of the Congress was 
the procession on the last day, September 9th, of the 
Sacred Host preceded by the local Catholic societies and 
all delegates, which took hours to pass a given point. 

Even before the procession took place, the thought of 
it aroused comment among narrow-minded non-Catholics, 
in Australia—a challenge which has been vigorously met 
by an Australian Anglican minister in the following ex- 
cerpt from a sermon he delivered in his church: 

“The Congress is an enormous organization of Chris- 
tian people full of enthusiasm and faithfulness to their 
own ideal. It is a rallying of the believers from far and 
wide who will be willing to sacrifice much in order to 
take part in the proceedings. It has been said that the 
procession is a challenge to Protestantism. No doubt it 
is. . . . I have the greatest contempt for the critic who 
stands apart from his own Church and criticizes Roman 
Catholicism. Let us cleanse our own body and strengthen 
our own weaknesses before we attempt to cleanse other 
bodies. It is the Roman Catholic Church that is carry- 
ing on great works of mercy, whose members are loyal 
to their own, who worship regularly week by week and 
until we have a similar loyalty we cannot be in a position 
to criticize.” 

For Catholics the Eucharistic Congress is essentially a 
manifestation of devotion to our Lord in the Blessed 
Eucharist. That the Congress also should be the means 
of arousing curiosity and respect and even criticism and 
defense shows that non-Catholics are giving serious 
thought to matters previously never even considered. 


Gvangelistic “Gechnique 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, cooperating with some church 
C organizations of Greater New York, enlarges its 
curricula with an offer “to provide training in the 
technique of evangelism.” The purpose of the new 
course is “to reach the unchurched masses.” 


Evangelism is a rather old trade in this country, and- 


in its long years it has won a recognized place in the 
Protestant form of the soul-saving business. Confront- 
ing new conditions, it has changed its methods from the 
pious hymn-singing and earnest preaching of the Moody 
and Sankey type to the aggressive, muscular and 
vituperative technique of the Rev. Billy Sunday—saw- 
dust champion par excellence—who saves “souls” by 
spouting a vitriolic vocabulary, insulting the intelligence 
of his audience, outraging the feeling of decent people, 
ridiculing the local Protestant clergy, and in general 
fighting a fantastic devil. 

We hope that the Rev. Billy will not be invited to 
lecture in the new course, and suggest that the fresh 
growth of evangelistic practitioners study the method of 
St. Paul who became “all things to all men” because he 
knew nothing save “Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
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A Beneficiary of Bigotry? 


FAVORITE indoor sport is playing the role of prophet 
A on the subject of the coming Presidential election. 
Some of the prophets speak in no uncertain accents not 
only of the event itself but of its pluralities in popular 
and electoral votes. 


The temptation to enter the game is hard to resist 
and so we begin: Barring serious accidents, we foretell 
that either Alfred E. Smith or Herbert C. Hoover will 
be the next President of the United States. 

If Alfred E. Smith be elected, it will be a triumph 
for what Mr. Hoover calls, “The glory of our American 
ideals.” That is, we shall show the world that bigotry 
and religious intolerance have no place in our sweet 
land of liberty and never more will have a place. If 
Herbert C. Hoover be elected he will, according to the 
opinion of millions, have contracted a serious debt of 
gratitude to Alfred E. Smith’s religion. 


Of course Mr. Hoover will hesitate to acknowledge 
the debt. Any decent man would hesitate to acknowl- 
edge that the ladder by which he climbed in office was 
the shameful and disgusting whisperings of religious 
hate, and his term of office would be constantly embit- 
tered by the vivid recollection of the foul and unworthy 
means by which his laudable ambition was fulfilled. 


Therefore in the face of facts, which only a fool or a 
hypocrite will attempt to deny, a serious and solemn duty 
rests upon each of the candidates. Upon Governor 
Smith the duty of not receding one hair’s breadth from 
the conscientious convictions with which he worships 
God, because of the howlings and vilifications of bigots ; 
and upon Secretary Hoover the duty of assuring these 
bigots that he will accept no man’s vote if that vote be 
prompted by no other motive than hatred of Mr. Smith’s 
religion. 


In 1916 Woodrow Wilson was elected on the slogan: 
“He kept us out of the war.” We sincerely hope and 
fervently pray that Herbert Hoover will not be elected 
on the slogan (shouted, whispered or just undérstood) : 
“Al Smith is a Roman Catholic.” 


We say, and in our conscience we mean it, that it is 
very difficult for us to believe that Mr. Hoover would 
ever stoop to the doing of a mean trick; but we maintain 
that such conditions have arisen since his accept- 
ance speech was delivered that he owes it to the Catholics 
of these United States not to rest satisfied with his word 
in that speech against religious intolerance. Evidence is 
daily being brought before us of the most vile, untrue 
and dastardly propaganda being used to elect Mr. 
Hoover. It is even asserted, and with some show of 
proof, that even his own campaign managers and 
assistants are either abetting this kind of propaganda or 
conniving at it. Mr. Hoover himself cannot. but be 
aware of this charge. Common decency demands that 
he repudiate help that comes from this hate-freighted 
propaganda. No honorable man can go into the White 
House knowing that he has been the beneficiary of a 
bigoted ballot. 









Dusky Progress 


THE RISE OF THE NEGRO IN MANHATTAN 





ITH poetic eye, Vachel Lind- 

say found gleaming from 
the very degradation of our 
colored people a hope and 
promise: 


Then I saw the Congo, 
through the black, 
Cutting through the jungle with a 

golden track. 


creeping 


Out of the depths the African soul 
has called; not to the materialistic 
gods of America, but to the Lord of 
Sinai and Calvary. The DuBois 
boast has a certain ring of truth: 
“All in all, we black men seem the 
sole oasis of simple faith and rever- 
ence in a dusty desert of dollars and 
smartness.” 

Certainly the sons of Ethopia in 
America sought first the Kingdom. 
Perhaps the desire for Heaven was 
forced from them—so many doors 
of earth were closed. They looked 
above, because the glance below re- 
vealed intolerable things. But, at 
any rate, the fact is that they did 
seek the Kingdom of God, and are 
now finding “all things added.” 

Their long exile from human con- 
sideration, in which they composed 
their Sorrow Songs, has ended; the 
effects of it are ending. 

Sad days were those—ah, sad indeed! 
But through the land the fruitful seed 
Of better things was growing. 
The plant of freedom upward sprung, 
And spread its leaves so fresh and 

young— 
[ts blossoms now are blowing. 


Nor is liberty for the race any 
longer so many lotus blossoms. Leth- 
argy has lifted and progress is the 
word. Freedom from physical bonds 
has inspired the black man to win 
his mental birthright. The first 
decade after the Civil War was a 
period of racial daze and groping, 
but the next ten years were marked 
with efforts to achieve a complete 
school system in the South. Soon 
our colored came to realize, under 
the leadership of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, that “before the Temple of 
Knowledge swing the Gates of Toil”; 
and the industrial school, while by 
no means the final answer to the 
question of Negro training, arose to 
the prominence it deserved. 





By Epwarp F. Murpuy, 
S. 3. j., Ph. D. 





But the race has been rightly eager 
also for higher enlightenment for 
such of its sons as are fitted for it; 
and the effect of that spirit is today 
seen in such foundations as Fisk, 
Wilberforce, Howard, Atlanta, Bid- 
dle and Shaw, and Xavier Univer- 
sity—our one Catholic contribution 
to the ideal. 

With a soul awakened and oppor- 
tunity ripe for the taking, Afro- 
America is expressing herself in a 
manner to compel attention and merit 
encouragement and respect. The 
standard of the poor whites of the 
South is not hers. Her tattered gar- 
ments are being decently sewn or 
even replaced with new. Her feet 
are still bare, but there are roses in 
her hair. And in Harlem, New 
York, she is at her dusky fairest. 


NE need not read such an im- 

pressionist as Claude McKay 
to sense the African rise in Man- 
hattan. Indeed it would be better 
not to; for this transplanted Jamai- 
can views an intensely interesting 
segment of our greatest city, espe- 
cially in his recent novel, “Home to 
Harlem,” through a fog of sex, and 
leaves his subject on a distressingly 
low level. His vision is of a prosti- 
tuted race. The muse of his poetry 
is muffled in shadows. 


I hear the halting foot-steps of a lass 
In Negro Harlem when the night lets 
fall 


Its veil. I see the shape of girls who 
pass 


To bend and barter at desire’s call. 


Ah, little dark girls who in slippered 
feet 

Go prowling through the night from 
street to street. 


Ah, stern, harsh world, that in the 
wretched way 
Of poverty, dishonor and disgrace, 
Has pushed the timid little feet of clay, 
The sacred brown feet of my fallen 
race! 
Ah, heart of me, the weary, weary feet 
In Harlem wandering from street to 
street. 
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A pale hand would wield a more 
flattering pen; because likely the 
white man has a better perspective 
on the Negro status in New York 
than the colored themselves. The 
cultured among the blacks are too 
preoccupied with their race problems 
fully to appraise the advances that 
have been made. They sadly see 
what must yet be won; whereas 
the white reviewer is much impressed 
with what has already been effected. 

The truth is that Harlem surpasses 
the ante-bellum condition of Negroes 
as much as a modern home excels a 
log cabin. This settlement is a bright 
sociological victory, achieved in an 
historical second or two, on which 
any race might well be self-congratu- 
latory. It is one of the cleanest and 
best portions of Manhattan. 

You rub your eyes in astonishment 
that this should be. The story of 
other races in New York reads dif- 
ferent. Sinister Mott, Pell and 
Doyers Streets—Chinatown’s domain 
—come to mind, and yellow looks 
darker than black. The squalor and 
confusion of Allen Street spread 
through the memory in marked con- 
trast to the order and arrangement 
in the black belt ; and again you won- 
der—this time—whether Ethiopia 
could have social qualities beyond 
those of such venerable and honored 
people as the Jews. Mulberry Bend, 
the Italian section of today, where, 
back in 1714, Negroes were burned 
at the stake, is similarly afar from 
the goodly realm which, like Phoe- 
nix, has risen from the very ashes 
of a people’s hopes. 


N THIS twilight world between 
120th and 150th Streets, slums 

are not seen. Poverty there is, but 
somehow it manages to veil or subdue 
its unlovelier phases and look decent. 
True, Harlem was once white; how- 
ever, her present virtue is that she 
has not let herself slip to conditions 
which the poor and lowly have 
usually excused to themselves as 
necessary. She has taken the advan- 
tages of her location, preserved and 
in many cases improved them. She 
can afford to sniff at her sister com- 
munities: having done so much with 
so little, and refusing to backslide. 
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She has proven her ability to fill with 
grace her place in the chief and most 
difficult city of them all. 


ot that she has been queen 
@ enough to conquer the elemental 
impulses. Far from that. But even 
so, hers is apparently a higher degree 
of self-control than some other 
classes in Manhattan can show; and, 
strangely enough, this black city 
within a city has as white a record as 
any. 
This, doubtless, is because, here in 
New York, the Afro-American en- 
joys a comparatively good opportun- 
ity to realize his possibilities as a citi- 
zen that his advance and attainment 
are so satisfactory. Here he is nat- 
urally more interested, more vitally in 
earnest, than elsewhere; and here he 
touches his best wishes. 

In his ambition and struggle, he 
has not let the gift of melody be lost 
from his heart. His songs trickle 
down to Broadway and thence re- 
fresh the moods of the nation—when 
they do not inflame. White sources 
of blue music are far more numerous 
and active than black; and, as far as 
New York is concerned, the strains 
of lustful motive so popular, dis- 
gracing a noble art, are mostly trace- 
able to the famous Tin-Pan Alley in 
which the Negro has no share. Again 
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the black record is more than fair. 


The Manhattan Negro’s triumph- 
ant good humor finds outlet in mu- 
sical plays which, for fresh, whim- 
sical values, might afford sickly 
Broadway producers not a few hints. 
His failures in this line of expression 
occur when he betrays his native in- 
spiration and tries to ape the pallid 
follies of Forty-second Street. 


The death of Florence Mills, Har- 
lem’s little tiger-lily of the music 
halls, was lamented all over America. 
Bert Williams, minstrel de luxe, and 
Robert ‘Allen Cole, eminently success- 
ful organizer and actor of comic ex- 
positions of Negro life, have likewise 
played their life-role to the end. But 
Eubie Blake, whose fingers strike 
such personality from piano keys, 
and Miller and Lyles, who guarantee 
a chuckle a minute to those that love 
a quaint psychology on the stage, are 
still with us. Too, Charles Gilpin, 
who stirred the critics in Eugene 
O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones,” is 
ever ready to voice the deeper moods 
of his people; as well as Paul Robe- 
son, whose spirituals have made the 
bygone beauty of the slave’s simple 
mind and incandescent heart familiar 
to two worlds; or Harry Burleigh, 
whose rich gift of song is at its 
best in divine service. 
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There in Harlem one may meet Dr. 
W. E. Burghardt DuBois, whose 
pen, flashing with African color, is 
as cleverly wielded as any in Amer- 
ica. That so able a man should be 
at all limited by race were a tragedy ; 
and bitterness seethes in his prose. 
But his brain is a flame to his people 
and to all that wish them well. An- 
other light is William Pickens, whom 
the writer remembers as one of the 
most genial and gifted orators he 
has ever had the good fortune to 
hear: a son in whom Yale and Har- 
lem may equally take pride. Many- 
faceted is the genius of James Wel- 
don Johnson—poet, translator, com- 
piler, diplomat and publicist. Negroes 
like these—and there are many—in- 
dicate the large veins of mental gold 
in the race, which it were sheer waste 
for our country not to mine. Afro- 
America has its contributions to 
make to American civilization, and, 
where she finds a suitable workshop, 
she makes them. Harlem is a proof. 


HE district is a strong argument 
© against the fear that to remove 
the line of demarcation between 
white and black would’ cause 
disaster to overflow. Such a line 
needs no artificial, inhumane drawing. 
It draws itself, as the logic of situa- 
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tions may require; and beyond such 
logic it has no right to exist. In New 
York, where marriage between the 
races is allowed, there obtains much 
less of the censurable kind of com- 
mingling than in the strictest South- 
ern city: suggesting that our colored 
are sufficiently content with their 
own world when they are permitted 
to create and possess it. Here a 
color line would be clearly super- 
fluous as far as decent whites are 
concerned, and insolent in regard to 
respectable blacks. And elsewhere, 
as regards the other representatives 
of both races, the division is but a 
rope of sand at which the sea of 
baser passion roars in laughter. To 
realize how little this race separation 
signifies in the very regard in which 
it should mean most, if it were to 
justify itself, one has only to scan 
the variety of Negro pigments, from 
tint of midnight to lightest gold, in 
some of our proudest communities. 

It is helpful, in a survey of colored 
circumstances in America, to face the 
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truth that Ethiopian offenses against 
white womanhood have been little in 
comparison with white assault on 
Ethiopian virtue. Never has the 
daughter of the superior race been 
in such peril from the black man as 
the daughter of the inferior race from 
the white. “The red stain of bas- 
tardy,” writes DuBois, “which two 
centuries of systematic legal defile- 
ment of Negro women has stamped 
upon the race, meant not only the 
loss of ancient African chastity, but 
also the hereditary weight of a mass 
of corruption from white adulterers, 
threatening almost the obliteration of 
the Negro home.” 

According to Ibsen and common 
experience, we have a tendency to 
hate what we have harmed and to 
love what we have helped. In such 
a truth perhaps lies the explanation 
of much of our so-called prejudice 
against the Negro. In his wretched- 
ness and misery, in his sombre his- 
tory, he is an ever accusative re- 
minder of our social sinning. The 


details of our treatment of him form 
into a death’s-head at the feast of 
national good-fellowship. But if we 
foster more Harlems in our land, we 
shall certainly have less chagrin in 
the contemplation of Afro-America, 
and more hope; for Negro New 
York, with so much to recommend it, 
is a soothing evidence of how much 
the white man can do for colored 
people simply by leaving them free 
to do more for themselves. 

And Harlem—present and future 
—needs a complement which is noth- 
ing less than essential. Holy Mother 
Church, who has thus far hardly more 
than clasped hands with her, must 
give a full embrace. A folk that, 
half a century ago, were calling out 
of the depths of woe to God and 
Heaven, ought now to be answered 
by the agents appointed from Above; 
answered with the beautiful Truth, 
without which no race can fully 
achieve its destiny, and every social 
experiment, however brilliant in 


seeming, must eventually fail. 
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Gategorica . 


On ‘Ghings in General and Quite 
Largely a Matter of Quotation 


EpitTep By N. M. Law 


BEFORE A CRUCIFIX 


Our Passion poem for the month is written by John 
Richard Moreland and is taken from the latest number 
of Good Counsel: 


Morning, or noon or night whene’er I see 

Against the dark of ebony, 

The carven Christ with hands and feet nail-driven, 
And in whose side, where a keen spear has riven, 
A gaping wound, 

I stand amazed that love alone has found 

Such anguish and such ecstasy. 

His pallid hands outstretched for me, 

Offer security 

From hurt of sin 

And passion’s hate, all lust that dwells within 

My heart. His mangled feet, a 

That walked a cruel way to make life sweet, 

I contemplate. His sacred heart, His thorn-crowned head, 
His brow, all torn and red, 

Bring me again that ancient tragedy of love sublime, 
New till the end of time. 

Victorious Sufferer on the tree, 

Here at Thy feet in deep humility 

I bow and ponder every wound and find 

That love was more than kind, 

That when no other way could justice be 
Appeased, Christ went deliberately 

To Calvary. ... 

And by that agony of love, free-given, 

Made white a path to draw men’s feet to Heaven. 


THE ANTI-PEST PARTY 


Though Tue Sien refuses to espouse the candidacy 
of any man or support the policies of either of the major 
parties we come out four square for this new party as 
outlined by a letter writer in the New York Telegram: 


Editor of The New York Telegram— 

“Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of 
the party. 

What party? The new party just forming known as the 
“Anti-Pest Party.” 

What is the chief aim of the A. P. P.? 

To vote a straight ticket, removing all the headaches from 
various front pages, and give a long suffering public some 
sort of a break. 

I hereby pledge a straight vote and mark an X alongside 
each of the following candidates who are nominated by 
acclaim: 

1. Charles Levine and Mabel Boll—All dressed up for 
flying and no place to go. 

2. Gene Tunney—Anyone being original enough to say 
“By Jove” on landing in England is there—the kid’s clever! 

3. “Elijah” Straton—If he is a fair sample of Christi- 
anity, me for a nice warm corner below. 

4. Will Rogers—The funniest chap in the world accord- 
ing to Will Rogers. 

5. Aimee Semple McPherson — Her middle name 
“Semple” is quite like “Simple,” but Aimee isn’t! 

6. Honorable Heflin—Everybody’s little playmate—the 
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reason why, it is claimed, an absolute monarchy is the ideal 
form of government. 

7. Scarface Al—A guy who has his own private ceme- 
tery, general manager of the Undertakers’ Union—excuse me 
while I tremble. 

8. Thea Rasch—Her plans are up in the air, her plane 
hopes to get up in the air some day. Don’t do anything 
rash, Thea. 

9. Texas Guinan—Let’s give this little girl a great big 
hand to jump in a great big hole and pull it in after her. 

10. Peggy Joyce—Well now, if Peggy isn’t a headache, 
what have you? 

The party emblem is the ash-can, or if you have no ash- 
can, a waste basket will do. Use it! 

The A. P. P. is something important — vote a straight 
ticket, vote five or six times if possible. 


BROOKLYN SICKEN TIRED. 


AMERICA’S THREE P’S. 


There appears in The English Review an article in 
which a writer, under the above caption, declares that 
Puritanism was the parent of American Pruriency and 
Provincialism. He roundly condemns the Pilgrim 
Fathers for their intolerance and clearly shows that 
fanaticism and a religious test for public office were 
ushered in at Plymouth Rock. Continuing, he remarks: 


And what of their brethren who remained behind in the 
Old Country? Is no virtue to be attributed to them? Surely 
they, who not only stood their ground, but carried on the 
fight for religious liberty, which was ultimately fought to a 
victorious finish, are more admirable than those who fled 
from persecution posing as champions of religious freedom— 
a claim which turned out to be rank hypocrisy, for as soon 
as they gained their freedom, they set up a system of religious 
persecution only surpassed in history by that of the 
Albigenses. 

This is no mere picture of an outworn system of medieval 
intolerance. On the contrary, this same sectarian spirit 
dominates the governmental machine in many of the States, 
if not federally speaking, today; with the single difference, 
which in modern times counts as an aggravation, that the 
penalties imposed are moral and social instead of being 
physical. The wag who, when reminded that the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, answered that it would 
perhaps have been better for America had the rock landed 
on the Pilgrims, expressed ironically a perfectly tenable 
opinion. 

Almost throughout the United States we have recently seen 
the “liberties,” as we sensibly call them (not the “liberty”), 
of the subject invaded and punished, as now we see delits 
d’opinion legislated against by the fundamentalists of Dayton, 
Tenn., and elsewhere. In one or another State cigarette- 
smoking is forbidden by law; and now in all, moderate 
equally with excessive, drinking is hounded down and 
punished with greater or less efficacy. These rulers of 
modern America have become really scientific Paul Prys, all 
the more terrifying in that they have behind them the laws 
which their machine has foisted on the nation. 


SUBJECTS FOR PRAYER 


A writer in The Churchman, who calls himself, The 
Friar, uses the lowly thought of pests on the rosebush 
as an approach to the sublime thought of Divine Perfec- 
tion because of its very lowliness. “God saw everything 
that He had made and it was good.” And it all depends 
upon our seeing everything as it truly is—even bugs in 
the garden. The Friar continues: 
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I went out into the country to visit my friend and we 
walked in his garden. It should have been beautiful, but the 
loveliness of his flowers was marred by enemy insects. He 
was greatly disturbed over it, because he loves beauty and 
reacts with conscious joy to the pulsations of living things. 
And to him his flowers were a symbol of beauty as also an 
expression of recurrent life. Upon them he had this year 
lavished the greatest of care, as he had always done. Yet 
for some reason beyond his understanding insidious pests 
which he was unable to control were blighting the life and 
loveliness of his garden. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said. “I have tried everything.” 

“Everything ?” I queried. 

“Everything I have ever heard of or can think of,” he 
answered. 

“How about prayer?” I asked. “Have you tried that?” 

“Prayer ?” he inquiringly echoed in surprise. “Who would 
think of praying about bugs?” He used the last word to 
express by its vulgarity his sense of the utter unworthiness 
of the matter as a subject for prayer to God. ‘Who would 
think of praying about bugs?” he asked. 

“T would,” I answered. “I would pray about anything. 
What’s the matter with bugs? They’re as proper a subject 
for prayer as anything. It’s all one universe, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “Sometimes I think it’s 
two that have gotten all mixed up together. Some of it is 
so beautiful and some of it so ugly.” 

“It’s all beautiful,” I said, “if you only see it right.” 

“Bugs ?” 

“God,” I answered. ‘“He’s all there is.” 

And there we touched upon what to me is the basis of 
religious life. We are all too prone to divide our world into 
Sundays and week-days, into holy days and secular days, 
into things we can pray about and things we can’t, into 
matters for God to deal with and matters with which God 
has no concern. But there are no matters in an utterly 
Divine universe which are remote from God. 


RED TROUSERS 


Even China has her dress problem. This we gather 
from the North China Daily News. Whether the 
Parisian tailors have decreed red trousers for China 
alone, or for the well dressed male in every country, we 
wot not; but, anyhow, the Chinese writer has risen 
bravely to the defense. Thus editorially: 


The writer is not commissioned to speak for others; never- 
theless he is confident of the support of numerous fellows 
when he registers an emphatic protest against red trousers, 
as latterly prescribed by self-constituted arbiters of the mode 
in the French Capital. It would seem that men are not 
colorful enough. It is once more pointed out that, among 
the birds, Nature has decreed that in many instances it is 
the male that shall shine in respect of plumage, and his mate 
go about dun-colored or otherwise inconspicuous. So far, 
so good. Let the birds do as they like about it. Where hu- 
mans are concerned, the male has long since learned to 
cherish color in the opposite sex, and to do very nicely with- 
out it, himself. We are not to be construed as reflecting on 
the inventive powers of the Parisian tailor. On the con- 
trary, any man who imagines that any of his fellows outside 
of a lunatic asylum is to be induced to don red trousers at his 
behest, is little short of a genius. Be this as it may, if our 
Parisian friends have their way, all the drab clothing of the 
past is to disappear, and you and we, dear reader, are to go 
about looking as.if we had been recued from a tub of mixed 
paints. Are you perhaps familiar with the old-fashioned, 
mottled Castile soap? That is the appearance we are to cut. 
If one is pock-marked, the effect will be greatly enhanced. 
Perhaps some will like it. As for ourself, we are irrevocably 
committed to the principle, “Millions for red lips and even 
red noses: but not one cent for scarlet trousers !” 
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BIGGER AND BETTER DINOSAURS 


The remains of a prehistoric animal “about the size 
of the Woolworth Building if the building were in a 
horizontal position” have been discovered at the edge 
of the Gobi Desert by the expedition of Roy Chapman 
Andrews, reports the Independant (New York) and 
continues : 

Considering that the Woolworth Building measures 792 
feet from sidewalk to gilded pinnacle, it must be admitted 


that Dr. Andrews has uncovered a large monster or that 
someone associated with the expedition has unleashed a 


large imagination. The Atlantasaurus, largest prehistoric 
animal previously catalogued, was assigned a length of 120 
feet. That was altogether large enough for the amateur 
paleontologist. 


[he Andrewsaurus, as the new chimera must certainly 
be labeled, goes some 500 feet too far. From tip to tail it 
stretches the length of two football fields and half the 
length of a third. Our office statistician has estimated that 
166,500 of them, stretched end to end, would have girded 
the globe. A string of eleven Pullman cars would not reach 
beyond it. When details of its proportions are made public 
statisticians will have an interesting time figuring out how 
many leather bill folds could be manufactured from its hide, 
and how many toothbrush handles could be carved from its 
bones. An advance estimate holds that it would keep the 
town of Petoskey, Mich., in toothbrushes for twenty-nine 
years, and this does not seem unreasonable. Doubtless, the 
more ingenious advertisers of tooth paste will be interested 
in computing the quantity of peppermint ooze required to 
help Petoskey along. 

With Vice-Presidential candidates thundering from the 
hilltops and lesser Gods heckling the valleys it is pleasant 
to reflect for a while on the Andrewsaurus which floundered 
through Mesozoic swamps several zons ago. Untouched 
by the taint of corruption and beyond the pale of the equal- 
ization fee, the Andrewsaurus must have gone placidly to 
extinction, unaware that the world would some day be put 
to rights by the platforms of two frantic political parties. 


LIKE THE ONE DAD MARRIED 


It is rather a surprise to find such a letter as the fol- 
lowing addressed to the editor of Plain Talk: 


Editor of Plain Talk: 

In response to Count Hermann Keyserling’s article en- 
titled “The Rule of Women” in your May, 1928, issue, may 
I offer my following comments: 

In my estimation the girls of today are just as good as 
the girls of yesterday. : 

It is characteristic of writers, preachers and many old 
people to condemn the modern girl. 

Some writers go as far as to say that the American girls 
have lost the love for a home and family, that they prefer 
to live an immoral life. 

They paint the home girl of today with untidy bobbed hair, 
paint and powder on her face, short dresses showing as much 
of her legs as she can and still be considered properly 
dressed. 

I disagree with them. I have three sisters who work, go 
to school, help around the home, cook and bake, and who are 
looking forward to having a home and families of their own. 

[ know almost two hundred other girls and can say the 
same about them. 

I helped to start a girls’ club, attended their meetings, 
visited their homes and know their ideals. 

Today over thirty thousand people attend St. Michael’s 
Monastery in Union City, N. J., and over forty per cent. are 
young women. I am sure that if the young ladies that attend 





did not have love for leading a clean life and looking for- 
ward to a happy home of their own they would not attend 
the Novena services every Monday. 

Every day you read and hear of mothers giving their 
lives for the new born babies. There’s love. 

Mothers stand by their sons that commit crimes until the 
day of execution. The reason is love. 

I fail to see where woman’s love is dying out. 

Yours truly, 
Georce H. ULric#. 


MIRACLES NOT MONOTONY 


Because he was “tired of this monotonous routine,” a 
physician in a Pennsylvania town ended his life. “He 
had found,” says the Pittsburgh Press, “in the human 
spectacle merely an unchanging series of events, dull and 
uninteresting, empty of inspiration and surprise.” This 
paper continues: 


This monotonous routine—the miracle of a birth; the fear- 
ful and wonderful mystery of our making— 

The marvel of a mountain morning, of a seaside sunset, 
wild flowers in a mountain cranny, of trees and clouds and 
rain— 

The thunderous legions of the sky sending barrages of 
crackling fire into the heart of a mighty forest— 

A child with eyes aglow giving to a beggar in the street 
the coin that had been saved for treasured sweets— 

Lovers on a park bench in the moonlight, with soft music 
stealing from a nearby pavilion where dancing feet keep a 
merry beat— 

Men with planes and ships flinging their brave challenge 
at the poles, defying winds that blow men flat and cold that 
eats its way through clothing of the heaviest skins— 

A doctor, slipping his knife into a man’s skull and restor- 
ing the faculty by which man differs from horses and cattle, 
or straightening the limbs that cruel disease deformed— 

A family in poverty lifted into the light by an “unknown” 
friend— 

A truck driver halting his ponderous machine that laugh- 
ing children may cross the street in safety— 

A boy leading a blind man across the street, and a man 
who can’t swim leaping into the surf, hoping against hope to 
save one drowning— 

A lad from the cornfields of Iowa and a young urchin from 
the crowded streets of New York chosen to lead two great 
national parties in a contest for the presidency— 

Monotonous routine? Rather, miracles! 


ENGLISH A LA MR. HOROWITZ 


Mr. H. I. Phillips, syndicated columnist, reproduces 
a copy of a letter received by a life insurance man from 
a new client. The gentleman evidently wishes no policy. 


Dear Sir: Sorry I will not except the policy which I told 
before I did not tell you to give such a policy and I dont 
want any policy at the present time, I didn’t tell you to pay 
any money to the Company and I havent got nothing to do 
with them so please do not anoy me any more with policys 
I can’t do nothing for you now I am telling for the last time 
I dont want no policy and I havent got nothing to do with 
the Company I didnt ask you for no policys so please do 
not anoy. 

Sincerely your, 
Mr. Horowitz. 

P. S. I didnt tell you to write me a $3000 dollar policy so 
now I dont want any other policys and you didnt ask me 
you should pay for the policy and you didnt ask me if I will 
except the policy so now it is your hard luck, I never heard 
of any man he should pay for a policy before the client wants 
to except it so you cant tell me any different so do what ever 
you want I do not want the policy. 











































EXTREMELY 


T SEEMS according to the 
documents, rare enough but 
such as one can obtain, that 
the medical profession in 

France was not affected by the ma- 
terialistic virus until the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Undoubtedly, in the eighteenth 
century the Encyclopedia Movement 
touched a few physicians but it made 
only few converts, as can be readily 
seen from the ever increasing pros- 
perity of the medical and surgical 
corporations under Louis XV and the 
regularity of the cult which they ren- 
dered at this time to St. Cosmas and 
St. Damien. 

In 1789, revolutionary ideas were 
not more effective than the Encyclo- 
pedists in carrying off the physicians. 
As a matter of fact, how could they 
possibly have given their adhesion to 
an inhuman government which, by 
suppressing the medical schools and 
the medical faculties, deliberately de- 
prived the sick of the consolations of 
medicine and handed over Lavoisier 
(the father of chemistry) to the guil- 
lotine with the proclamation that “the 
Republic has no need of scientists 
and scholars.” 

For the honor of our profession be 
it said, no physician, except Marat 
of unhappy memory, has to answer 
in history the responsibility for the 
exactions and crimes which ensan- 
guined this sad period. 

The Reign of Terror past, Napo- 
leon brought back order to the coun- 
try and reéstablished the Faculties of 
Medicine. Under the First Empire, 
and still more under the Restoration, 
physicians took up again their pro- 
fessional life and their spiritual hab- 
its of the older time. They observed 
to the letter the antique regulations 
of their medical corporations and they 
made it a practice to baptize the 
newly born in peril of death, they 
called the priest to the bedside of the 
dying, and they gave freely of their 
care to those in want with a dis- 
cerning charity. 

Balzac, who was a faithful painter 
of his epoch, gives us in his cele- 
brated romance, “The Country 
Doctor,” the lively portrait of the 
average physician in 1830. The ad- 
mirable Dr. Benanis is, after all, but 





Medical Atheism in France 


DIFFERENT FROM FIFTY 


By Dr. GuICHEMERRE OF TouRS 


From the French 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 





TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

R. GUICHEMERRE, of Tours, in a 
D conference given before a meet- 
ing of brother physicians in France 
and reproduced in the “Bulletin” of 
the French Medical Society of St. 
Luke, St. Cosmas and St. Damien, 
has reviewed the religious situation 
as regards physicians and finds that 
religious conditions among medical 
men are extremely different from 
what they were forty or fifty years 
ago or even less. 

I have ventured to think then that 
the readers of THE SIGN might be 
interested in this further and stronger 
expression of this view with regard 
to the change that has occurred in 
France. To make the evidence for 
this revolution of religious feeling 
available to all those interested in the 
subject, I have made a translation of 
Dr. Guichemerre’s article as it ap- 
peared in the “Bulletin.” I venture 
to think that it will help people in 
this country to understand better the 
reaction against atheism which is tak- 
ing place among all the educated 
classes in France. That point of view 
ts confirmed from other quarters. 
Not long since “Le Figaro,” the 
well-known newspaper of Paris, sent 
out a questionnaire to the members 
of the French Academy of Sciences 
as to whether there is any incompati- 
bility between science and religion. 

The answers to that question 
show not only that scientists do not 
find any incompatibility or antagon- 
ism between these two great modes 
of intellectual assent, but that on the 
contrary they find that cordial rela- 
tions are establishing themselves be- 


tween the two disciplines of mind, ° 


Not a single one of these members 
of one of the greatest bodies of sci- 
entists there is in the world occupies 
the position of intransigeance in this 
matter that was so common in the 
nineties. This will give an idea of 
the change of view that has come 
over French thinkers. 
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YEARS AGO 


a synthesis of the qualities of the 
physician of the day. Balzac ren- 
ders striking homage to the disin- 
terestedness, the devotion and the 
abnegation which characterized the 
generosity of the physicians of his 
time—qualities which, among the 
most of them, had for foundation and 
for stimulant their solid religious con- 
victions. A few among them were 
indifferent but at least they were re- 
spectful toward religion. 

Among the great names of this 
period—Bichat, Bretonneau, Andral— 
even those who were manifestly luke- 
warm continued to be Catholics and 
one does not find a single one who 
became mixed up in any way actively 
in the philosophic disputations. On 
the other hand there are many others, 
notably Gerdy and especially Laen- 
nec, who were profound believers. 

It is not the same after 1850. The 
spirit of revolt has breathed against 
tradition. In literature, romanticism 
lifted itself up against classicism. In 
politics the Republic overturned the 
ancien régime and inaugurated, in 
1848, the lamentable universal suf- 
frage. Philosophic theories are born 
everywhere which do battle in the 
breech with theology and are sup- 
ported more or less on scientific ma- 
terialism. 


HE medical profession, better 
© educated than the average, could 
not. be a stranger to this movement. 
These doctrines which seem to be 
supported on logic and on science 
flatter intellectual tendencies and a 
dangerous seductive movement be- 
gins. Nevertheless if we measure 
the vanity of these theories of less 
than a century away, at least in so 
far as they contain anti-religious ele- 
ments, it is astonishing to find that 
they should have exerted so much 
influence on intellectual men edu- 
cated for the most part in the Catho- 
lic discipline. 

From among them we shall only 
mention the four principal, three of 
which have sunk into innocuous 
desuetude in our day and are de- 
prived of the irresistible attraction 
of novelty though they are worthy of 
being recalled because of the evil 
which they did to a whole genera- 
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CLAUDE BERNARD FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY TRUCHELUT 


tion. They are the Positivism of Au- 
guste Comte, the Determinism of 
Claude Bernard, the Transformism 
of Darwin, and the theory of Spon- 
taneous Generation. ‘ 
Positivism is above all a religious 
doctrine. Auguste Comte believed 
that he had a special mission from 
on High. He was to be the organ- 
izer of a new spiritual power capable 
of replacing the Church and “of re- 
forming Europe by education.” As 
he was above all an altruist and 


wished to subordinate constantly 
man’s humanity, he places at the 
summit of his religion the greatest 


being that he could think of (¢d 
quad majus cogitari non potest, that 
greater than which cannot be thought 
—St. Thomas) which is Humanity 
itself. After this comes the Earth 
which he calls the great Fetish and 
Space which he calls the Great Mil- 
eau—these three terms constituting 
the Positivist trinity. He introduced 
also the Virgin Mary in his new reli- 
gion and for each mortal three 


guardian angels who are the mother, 
the wife and the daughter. 

The saints of his calendar are in- 
numerable — Descartes, Bichat, Aris- 
totle, Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, 
Moses, Racine, St. Augustine, etc., 
and, in general, all those who have 
served the cause of humanity in the 
religious, artistic, military, scientific 
or industrial order. The ceremonies 
of this religion consist of a series 
of practices which bear the strange 
names of: Commemoration, Effu- 
sion, Fundamental Initiation, Deci- 
sive Crisis, Final Transition, Total 


- Absorption, Continued Familiarity, 


etc., etc. 

In the presence of these pitiable, 
nonsensical trifles, one cannot help 
but ask how could the positive reli- 
gion or positivism possibly make as 
many converts, or adepts as the term 
was, as it did, and one has to admit 
without reserve, with Professor 
Grasset, that Auguste Comte after 
having been insane and under sur- 
veillance for a year was more than 
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half a fool all the rest of his life. 
What then shall we think of his dis- 
ciples ? 

The Determinism of Claude Ber- 
nard is not like the preceding theory, 
the work of a visionary. It is a 
truly scientific doctrine resting on a 
solid basis, verified by experiment 
and which sought to determine in 
vital phenomena the part played by 
matter from that played by spirit. 
It is entirely condensed in the phrase 
from Legons sur les Phenomenes de 
la Vie—“vital force cannot produce 
anything without the proper physi- 
cal conditions.” It remains abso- 
lutely inert and the vital phenomena 
do not make their appearance unless 
certain physico-chemical conditions 
determined for their manifestations 
are brought into action. 


HIS principle explained and de- 
© veloped in passages of the work 
of Claude Bernard has made many 
consider him to be a materialist, but 
this is entirely wrong, for if he ad- 
mitted that vital phenomena are ruled 
by physico-chemical reactions, he rec- 
ognized “that the question in its es- 
sence was not cleared up by that,” 
and he rendered homage to “the vital 
force which constructs each being on 
a definite plan and, following a fixed 
design foreseen in advance, awakens 
the admirable subordination and har- 
monious concert of the activities of 
life.” 

It is then by a veritable garbling 
of texts or by a stultifying misunder- 
standing of his teaching, that one 
could possibly make of Claude Ber- 
nard the head of a materialist school. 
As a matter of fact he was much 
more occupied with physiology than 
with philosophy and when led on by 


the rationalist tendencies of his cen- ~ 


tury he sought to lift himself up 
above them, he found that he could 
not pronounce absolutely between the 
spiritualist and materialist doctrine. 
His determination of which he was 
legitimately proud to be the inventor 
remained for him a purely physiologi- 
cal theory and a laboratory doctrine.* 

The transformism of Darwin exer- 
cised over the scientific world of the 
day an influence much greater than 
either Comte or Bernard. It was re- 
ceived with joy by the enemies of re- 
ligion because it seems to constitute 
a peremptory argument against the 
creation not only of animal species 
but also of man himself. Since the 
greater part of the beings which ex- 
isted at the origin of our planet have 
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disappeared today, the actual animals 
of our time were not created as 
Scripture claims; man even less than 
the others since he descends from 
the monkey, and the monkey one 
knows not whence—probably from 
some combination of fish and bird. 

For more than half a century this 
theory was accepted by the Faculties, 
the Academies and the generality of 
the medical world, among whom it 
still counts numerous adherents. The 
refutations of it have come little by 
little. They began with Quatrefages 
and Fabre, etc., and quite recently 
our eminent colleague of the Society 
of St. Luke, Professor Vialleton has 
shown the manifest inanity of this 
theory inacceptable as it is from the 
point of view of anatomy and em- 
bryology. 

I shall only touch for a moment 
the theory of Spontaneous .Genera- 
tion which was for so long a battle 
lists where the spiritualists and the 


*Claude Bernard was elected to the 
French Academy as one of the Forty 
Immortals and occupied the twenty- 
fourth fauteil which had been occupied 
by Flourens who was also a physician. 
According to custom Claude Bernard 
pronounced his predecessor’s panegy- 
ric. The conclusion of his address was 
the sentence, “There is no longer a line 
of demarcation between physiology and 
psychology.” This is often quoted as 
an indication of the fact that Claude 
Bernard had become an out and out 
materialist. 

Undoubtedly he would have drifted 
into simple materialism, as I suggested 
in my sketch of him in the volume 
“Makers of Modern Medicine,” pub- 
lished some twenty years ago but still 
in print, “Only for the saving grace of 
his own utter sanity, his active imagina- 
tion and the unconscious influence of 
early training. During his most suc- 
cessful years of scientific investigation 
wrapt up in his experiments and their 
suggestions, Claude Bernard was drawn 
away from the spiritual side of things.” 
This partial view of man and nature 
could not endure however and toward 
the end of his life the great physiolo- 
gist came back to the belief and the 
practice of his religion. 

In an article on Bernard in the 
Revue des Questions Scientifiques 
(April, 1880) Father G. Hahn, S. J., 
says of him: 

“A man of such uprightness of char- 
acter could not be allowed to persist to 
the end in this restless skepticism. His 
mental condition was really a kind of 
vertigo caused by the depths of nature 
that he saw all around him. At the 
threshold of eternity he came back to 
his true self and his good sense tri- 
umphed. The great ase died 
a true Christian.” (J. J. W.) 
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materialists measured themselves 
against each other. Vallery-Radot in 
his “Life of Pasteur” has given in 
masterful fashion the details of the 
contest. Pasteur was the hero of 
this epic struggle, defending at the 
same time his scientific conceptions 
and his religious beliefs (of which 
so many seek vainly to prove the in- 
compatibility) he followed the inspir- 
ations of his genius and secured a 
facile victory over his adversaries. 
He caused this absurd theory to 
vanish into nothingness from which 
no one has sought to resuscitate it. 


F THE scientific discoveries of 
Pasteur were accepted with some 
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noteworthy exceptions by the greater 
part of his contemporaries, no one 
dreamt of following him in his reli- 
gious beliefs and his submission to 
the Church. The physicians of the 
time remained faithful to their ma- 
terialistic doctrines. The medical 
faculties and the academies under 
the Second Empire and the Third 
Republic swore only by these. The 
professors set the example. Broca, 
Charcot, Desprez, Brissaud, were 
noted for their anti-clerical zeal. 
Charcot above all, in taking up and 
amplifying the discovery of Broca as 
to the seat of articulate language, be- 
lieved that he was striking a mortal 
blow at religion. 
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“Just think of it,” said Leon Dau- 
det, ‘‘they thought they knew the seat 
of the Word, considered as the su- 
preme refuge of the Immaterial, 
bound up in a fraction of a cerebral 
circumlocution, being born and dy- 
ing with that. The brain was secret- 
ing thought! It was an irrefutable 
demonstration of the non-existence 
of God!” 


TUDENTS, pliant to the influence 
Gy of such a teacher, also faced 
the discovery of the religious angle 
and they were accustomed to say, 
“Only dunces could deny in our day 
the existence of the convolution of 
language.” Besides at this time and 
in all the faculties the students were 
following the example of their mas- 
ters nearly all indifferent to religion 
or atheists. For them medicine was 
a religion which they placed to the ex- 
clusion of all other religion; which 
explained life in a very satisfying 


fashion by fecundation and karyokin- 
esis, and death as the natural effect 
of old age or of disease; and thought, 


that is to say the soul, by the nor- 
mal functioning of the brain. 

As Father Gerest, said following 
the expression of Dr. Saintnoise, the 
identity of a physician and of a ma- 
terialist was an axiom. (Other na- 
tions said, where there are three 
physicians there are two atheists or 
materialists, but in France the ratio 
was even higher.) In the country 
places of France, in place of the 
Communist teacher of today, it was 
the physician who counterbalanced 
the influence of the curé and who, 
in order to obtain the electoral votes, 
posted up publicly his anti-clerical 
appeals. 

But then came the World War, 
described by Maurras “the real thres- 
hold of a new century.” One saw in 
a few days anti-clericalism and reli- 


gious sectarianism swept out, as 
were political rivalries themselves, by 
the decree of mobilization. All the 
villainous ideas which could put dis- 
cord among Frenchmen were forgot- 


ten while, on the contrary, patriotism, 
solidarity, the spirit of sacrifice and 
the religious feeling, which could 
alone reunite them firmly together, 
were exalted. 

The two first years of the War 
were marked by an unlooked for ahd 
almost general return to religion. - It 
was a marvel to. see in the armies 
Masses said in the open air or in 
churches half ruined by the bombard- 
ment, but followed with devotion by 


all the people and by the poilus who 
chanted at the top of their voices 
the liturgic chants. And with what 
recollection they assisted at the funer- 
al services, that were celebrated after 
each attack, in memory of their com- 
rades who had disappeared. The 
shadow of death which hovered over 
the combatants was a powerful stim- 
ulant of religious practices. All 
those who preserved in their hearts 
a spark of faith were ready for the 
Great Reveille which was to be heard 


every hour of the day and of the. 


night quite apart from military order 
or regulation. 

The constant presence among the 
soldiers of official or voluntary chap- 
lains maintained in the regiments a 
religious atmosphere which kept 
Catholics up to their duty and 
brought about numerous conversions. 
One saw these priest soldiers every- 
where—in the trenches, in the waves 
of assault, in the first aid groups as 
well as the ambulances—and the con- 
stant spectacle of their abnegation 
and their courage, dissipated old pre- 
judices and ancient religious hates 
and rendered their discreet preaching 
efficacious in its own good time. 


HE physicians did not escape 

from this beneficent influence. 
The most rebellious among them be- 
came tolerant. The greater number 
returned progressively to the aban- 
doned practice of their religion and 
some unexpected conversions were 
registered I have myself seen a 
brilliant confrére, Professor Agrégé, 
in the department of philosophy, an 
agressive anti-clerical at the begin- 
ning of the War, led by his esteem 
and his admiration of two exemplary 
priest soldiers back to his religion and 
to the decision to have his marriage 
celebrated in the Church and the bap- 
tism of his three children performed 
all on the same day. 

Today when the military danger is 
past some light and forgetful spirits 
have been able to turn aside from 
religion once more, but in the face of 
the social peril which remains and 
gets worse every day, the élite of the 
country seeks on the contrary a pro- 
tection and a refuge in Catholicism. 
That alone can in very truth bring 
back order into the country by the 
restoration of its morale and of its 
discipline. Everyone in France who 
thinks, apart from politicians who 
are prejudiced by personal interest, 
rallies to the support of this manifest 
truth. 





In this vital question the physi- 
cians are not the least clairvoyant. A 
veritable somersault has been made in 
their opinions. An old physician who 
knows his department very well said 
to me that before the War in the 
department of Indre-et-Loire, three 
physicians out of four were anti- 
clerical and a single one Catholic, 
while today that proportion is re- 
versed. Physicians are separating 
themselves more and more from sec- 
tarian politics. One could count 
those so numerous before who bore 
with pride the title of radical mayor 
of their commune, while little by 
little by a happy reversal of opinion 
we see appear the physician as the 
president of the parochial union. 

The memberships in the Society 
of St. Luke, numerous before in the 
departments, are now greatly in- 
creased and serve to show the extent 
of the reaction. Those who we reg- 
ister every month in the bulletin of 
the Society of St. Luke prove that 
throughout the whole of France the 
number of Catholic physicians is con- 
stantly growing. 

But in this religious movement the 
most salient fact—at once the most 
comforting and the richest in hope 
for the future—is, without any hint 
of contradiction, the magnificent en- 
thusiasm which carries the youth of 
the schools toward Catholicism. This 
is true in Paris as well as in the prov- 
inces. It is useless to cite the figures. 
We know, and all the world knows, 
that in the majority of the schools 
and colleges as well as the universi- 
ties, two-thirds of the students are 
inscribed as members of the Catholic 
associations. The public demonstra- 
tions which they organize attest their 
generous vitality. 


E WHO have known the epoch of 

the Voltarian bourgeoisie and 
atheistic medicine and who measured 
the ravages which this brought about 
in the popular mind, follow with emo- 
tion and with re-comforted hope the 
struggle which our young and valiant 
comrades are undertaking today for 
the triumph of the Christian idea. 
The truth which they support, the 
doctrines of the public good which 
they defend, will culminate by impos- 
ing themselves on the masses who 
are today recalcitrant. The future 
which is just opening up to their 
youth will allow them to know in the 
time to come the sweetness of living 
in a regenerate France which will be 
truly their work. 
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© COMPRESS Saint Paul into 

a formula is hopeless. It 

is hard to state the essential 

character of any man, even 
the simplest, in a formulary. Saint 
Paul is one of the most complex char- 
acters that ever lived, and to state 
his essential nature in a form of 
words is worse than useless to at- 
tempt. There is no more complex 
character than his in the Apostolic 
College. 

Those Thirteen range through all 
possible gradations of complexity 
from the simplicity of an Andrew or 
a Philip to the varied complexity of 
Paul; they are veritably all sorts and 
conditions of men and, at the zenith, 
so far as mingled characteristics are 
concerned, stands the man who called 
himself the last and least of the 
Apostles, and yet the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles. 

He was an effective preacher, none 
ever more so; his spoken words still 
have power to move and thrill, and 
there can be no greater test of power 
in the spoken word than that. As 
an orator, he has seldom, if ever, been 
surpassed in any age or nation. It 
is still not amiss to study, for instance, 
his address to the citizens of Athens 
whom he found worshipping at an 
altar to the Unknown God as an ex- 
ample of powerful and effective ora- 
tory. 

He was a theologian that deserves 
rank, on purely human grounds be it 
noted, with theological intellects like 
Thomas of Aquin and Augustine. As 
an: organizer and inspirer of often 
quite timid new Christian bodies he 
was unequalled. It is only a Francis 
Xavier that deserves to be ranked 
with him as a missionary, as a 
preacher of Christ Crucified to the 
pagan, and it was unquestionably Paul 
who inspired Francis in his most 
noble efforts to spread the rule of 
Christ the King in men’s hearts. 

As a writer, he is one of the 
world’s greatest. The number is 


small of those who have been able 
so to spread their minds and souls 
on paper as to move and instruct and 
inspire not only those directly ad- 
dressed, but generations and nations 
centuries away from the writer. That 
Paul was of that number, the Epistles 
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A CHARACTER STUDY OF THE GREAT APOSTLE 
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demonstrate, for they still retain, al- 
most two thousand years from his 
day, their freshness, their power to 
stir, their sublime elevation. They 
are great literature, as well as in- 
spired literature, and still they reflect 
but a scanty picture of their author. 

He was a great mystic, too, one 
of the most favored in Christian 
times, so that he could say of some 
of his experiences in the spiritual 
order, “whether in the body or out 
of the body, I know not.” Finally 
he was able to say of himself, and 
he said it exultantly, joyfully: “I 
live, now not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” 

A _sgreat, 
genius, unquestionably, was Paul, but 
in being so, he did not cease to be a 
thoroughly human man, a manly 
man, in whom the suspicion of any- 
thing effeminate or soft were 
ridiculous. The manliness of his 
character is conspicuous, clear-cut 
and unmistakable. 


Or. him at the period of his 
greatest activity, when he 
was being conveyed to Rome a 
prisoner. He was then about sixty 
years of age—vigorous, active, force- 
ful, manly, athletic. He was worn 
with years of hardship and travel and 
labor, for he was no weakling in any 
sense of the term. A lifetime of 
labor he had already spent by that 
time, as men count lifetimes, and the 
years had left their mark. He had 
felt the lash, as we know from his 
own statement, no fewer than eight 
times, and a Roman scourging was 
no slight punishment. He had been 
stoned once. Shipwreck had threat- 
ened his life and worn his bodily 
powers three times. On one occa- 
sion, he spent a whole day and a night 
in an open boat, at the mercy of wind 
and wave in imminent peril of his 
life. He had had painful experience 
of Roman dungeons. Toil, hunger, 
thirst, labor, danger, flight, penance, 
remorse — all these he had known; 
and not merely in passing—they had 
made up his life for thirty years. It 
is no matter for wonder if we find 
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many-sided man of. 


him grizzled and worn and grey by 
the time his sixth decade closed. 

He had the features of the Jew, 
with something of the refinement of 
the Greek about them. He was 
short of stature, with a grey beard 
and bald of head above a high fore- 
head. His eye was grey, it would 
seem, and bright originally, before 
he became what he himself calls 
“blear-eyed” — an .expression that 
would seem to indicate some sort of 
ophthalmia. He combined the facial 
and cranial characteristics of the 
thinker and the man of action, and 
there was a set of determination to 
his jaw and chin that spoke his 
essential firmness and courage. 

The force of his will directed the 
power of a mind seldom equalled 
amongst men in power and brilliancy, 
so that when he appeared on the 
scene of action—and it usually be- 
came a scene of action when Paul 
appeared, no matter what it may have 
been before — men took notice and 
listened and usually obeyed, and that 
despite the handicap of what must 
have been a rather insignificant 
physique. It was insignificant in ap- 
pearance, and only so; in endurance, 
it was the physique of an athlete. It 
had to be so to enable Paul to with- 
stand the strenuous life of labor and 
hardship that was his from earliest 
manhood. 

From the intellectual standpoint, 
he was a giant. He was the only 
one of the Apostolic Company that 
had the equivalent of a college or 
university education. He had been 
trained in the best schools of the 
period. Hebrew he knew from birth, 
and Greek as well, probably. Some 
Latin may have come within the 
scope of his attainments, for there 
were men of his vicinity who knew 
that tongue, and he seems to have 
been as avid for knowledge in his 
young manhood as he was for souls 
in later days. 


HE vigor of his expression and 

the power of his language 
in both the spoken and written word 
mark him as a man of superior intel- 
lectual attainments, and be it remem- 
bered that he dictated his epistles to 
secretaries and his speeches have 
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INTERIOR OF THE BASILICA OF ST. PAUL, OUTSIDE THE WALLS, ROME—THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL CHURCH IN THE WORLD DEDICATED TO THE APOSTLE 


come down to us through the medium 


of shorthand report! In mental 
equipment, therefore, and in mental 
achievement too, he is one of the 
world’s great men. He is more; he 
is one of the world’s best loved men, 
and in that fact, he exhibits a differ- 


ence from others of the world’s 


greatest. 


admiration; Aristotle and 
Alexander and Cicero may do that, 
to a degree. He arouses modern 
souls to love him for himself, and 
that argues qualities of soul that are 
unusual. Barnabas and Titus loved 
him dearly; in this they have many 
modern imitators. 

As in any other manly man’s char- 
acter, Paul’s independent spirit was 
uppermost. Not the least prominent 
feature of his physical makeup was 
the horny, calloused hand of the man. 
He was not above earning his living 
by manual labor. It was a thing of 
principle for every Jew, of any and 
every station, to have some trade at 
his beck and call. Paul was a tent- 
maker or, better probably, a maker 
of the mohkir from which the tents 
were made. He supported himself 


ay DOES not merely excite a man’s 


by his trade, even when engaged in 
the greater trade of preaching the 
Gospel of Christ. He did not permit 
the faithful to support him, as did 
fhe other Apostles, though he had as 
great a claim to that support as had 
He, the genius, the scholar, the 


they. 





‘preacher, the priest, supported him- 


self by the labor of his hands. And 
he tells his readers again and again 
that he did so not out of any spirit 
of false pride, but in order not to be 
burdensome to the community. 

Once he says to them: “I coveted 
no man’s gold or silver or apparel; 
ye yourselves know that these hands 
ministered unto my necessities and 
to them that were with me.” Again: 
“We bear all things that we may 
cause no hindrance to the Gospel of 
Christ. It were good for me to die 
rather than that any man should 
make my glorying vain.” He would 
prefer even death to dependence upon 
anyone so long as he could support 
himself with the labor of his own 
hands while his head and heart were 
engaged in the work of the ministry. 
He would not tolerate even the ap- 
pearance of dependence. © That is the 
significance of that hardened hand, 
not only that his enemies might have 
no pretext for slander—and no man 
ever had more or bitterer enemies— 
but also that his converts, whom he 
loved with a love as tender as a 
mother’s and as strong as a father’s, 
should have no reason to suspect 
him of self-seeking. The Apostle 
would be above reproach in these 
things that pertained to his manly 
spirit of independence. 

The basis of that spirit of inde- 
pendence was his pride; honest, 
honorable pride. Not that he cared 
for position or repute except in so 


far as it helped him in his mission of 
spreading the Gospel of Christ in 
men’s minds. But proud he was, 
honorably proud, as the veteran 
soldier is proud of his record, his 
campaigns, his hard-won medals for 
valor, his victories, his captain. 


N THAT spirit Paul thrilled 
L with pride. He glorified, for 
instance, in his likeness through suf- 
fering and humiliation to his Captain 
and Lord: “I bear branded on my 
body the marks of Jesus.” He 
gloried in his position as one of the 
chosen instruments of the Gospel; he 
was joyously and mightily proud of 
his position as an Apostle of Christ. 
He begins most of his letters with 
the assertion of his apostleship: “TI, 
Paul, Apostle of Jesus Christ.” He 
goes so far upon one occasion as to 
point out, with vigorous emphasis, 
that though he is the least of the 
Apostles, Apostle he is none the less, 
and as such, not one whit inferior 
to the others who entered the vine- 
yard of the Lord while he was still 
a persecutor or even ignorant of the 
very existence of the Messias that 
had been foretold by the generations 
of prophets raised by God in the 
midst of His people. 

He is a genuine model of patriotic 
spirit and feeling, too. It is a proud 
boast of his, that he made on more 
than one occasion, that he was a 
Roman citizen. His ancestry was a 
matter of pride with him as well. A 
more ardent Jew never lived, though 
he came in time to recognize that the 
day of the Jewish religion and the 
Jewish nation was over forever be- 
cause they rejected the Messias. 

He could boast of his descent from 
the generation of Abraham, but he 
could not at the same time fail to 
recognize that he had now, by the 
virtue of Christ’s call to the Aposto- 
late, something more glorious to 
boast. He was proud, then, proud as 
every self-respecting man must be 
proud, proud of his dignities as one 
of the Apostles of Christ, proud of 
his citizenship in the greatest empire 
of ancient times, proud of his descent 
from Abraham’s honored blood. But 
he was too great a man, too noble, to 
have even a speck of ignoble pride. 

He recounts the appearance of the 
Risen Christ to the Apostles and 
adds: “And finally, He appeared also 
to me, the least of the Apostles, as to 
one born out of due time.” The 
least of the Apostles he counted him- 
self, and it never entered into the 
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man’s great soul to vaunt his posi- 
tion as due to his own merits in any 
sense. It was always with a deep 
sense of his own unworthiness that 
he mentions his call to the apostolic 
dignity, and attributes it to the great 
mercy and benevolence of his 
Master. He humbles himself to the 
dust, more than once, in his Epistles. 


t 1s he who tells us that he 

was afflicted with a perma- 
nent illness of some sort that made 
him an object of repugnance to those 
about him. And even spiritually, he 
is not above telling his readers for 
all time, he was afflicted, and griev- 
ously. He mentions that he was 
afflicted with a sting of the flesh, an 
angel of Satan to buffet him—a 
carnal temptation, it would appear. 
And he records the answer he re- 
ceived to his request to God for re- 
lief. It is not liberation from the 
temptation, from the buffettings of 
that angel of Satan, that he receives. 
He is told: “My grace is sufficient 
for you.” 

So great a man as Paul could not 
fail to be a brave man, and from the 
viewpoint of character, there is noth- 
ing more conspicuous than Paul’s 
bravery, physical and moral. Bodily 
perils, the hatred of old friends and 
their persecutions, charges of folly, 
accusations of treason to religion and 
nationality, misunderstanding, in- 
gratitude, treachery — all of them 
Paul had to endure and, at the end of 
such a lifetime, the headman’s axe. 

In the face of danger, he was a 
rock of courage. In the storm and 
shipwreck that befell him as he was 
taken prisoner to Rome to appear 
before the Caesar to whose judgment 
he had carried his appeal, it was Paul 
who stood firm amid the general 
panic and consternation. A _ great 
picture is that, of the little Apostle, 
a Jewish prisoner, taking command 
of the storm-driven ship and _ its 
fear-maddened company. 

But greater still than his physical 
courage was his moral bravery, the 
courage that impels a man to under- 
take disagreeable and dangerous en- 
terprises for an ideal, the courage 
that drives a man to do his duty in 
the face of any and every obstacle 
that seeks to hinder. It required a 
noble brand of spiritual courage for 
Paul to become a Christian after 
having been a persecutor of Chris- 
tians. He had perforce to be a brave 
man morally to return after an ab- 
sence of a few years to preach Christ 
and Him crucified to the very people 
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who had commissioned him and egged 
him on in his efforts to exterminate 
the very memory of that Christ. 

He was bold and straightforward 
and hewed to the line of duty; the 
chips might well be left to care for 
themselves. He withstood Peter 
boldly to his face because he thought 
his chief mistaken in a point of policy. 
When brought before the Roman 
Governor who had his life in his 
hands, Paul denounced him in open 
court. He aroused the ire of a 
Jewish mob, was recued by the 
Roman guards who conducted him 
to their barracks, and at once turned 
in the doorway and addressed that 
infuriated crowd. He stretched his 
hand above their heads in command- 
ing gesture, and once more, a mob 
recognized its master and listened in 





awed silence to his message. 
The spell was soon broken and the 


mob became more infuriated than 
ever, and remember, it was the same 
mob that had stoned Stephen some 
time before for telling them of 
Christ. Even the Captain of the 
Guard was frightened and took Paul 
inside the castle; the only cool man 
in the scene was the storm-center of 
it. Paul faced the mob as he had 
faced mobs before, just as calmly as 
he faced his judge and was to bend 
his great head beneath the axe of the 
executioner. 

For his soul was unshakable; it 
was founded on the rock that is 
Christ. He had said: “I live, now 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” “He 
was a man, take Him all in all, we 
shall not Jook upon His like again.” 
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Nullification: Government Relations 


TWO LESSONS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


NULLIFICATION 


o MucH has been said and 

written of late concerning 

Nullification that the aver- 

age citizen would do well to 
understand just what the term im- 
plies. The doctrine of Nullification, 
which has been asserted from time to 
time during our history, implies the 
right of any state to resist the execu- 
tion of any law which it deems un- 
constitutional. Now it does not take 
an expert in constitutional law to 
realize the danger widespread accep- 
tance of this doctrine would be to 
our government. Consequently, it 
has always been suppressed. Andrew 
Jackson struck a severe blow to the 
doctrine of Nullification when, dur- 
ing his administration, he threatened 
to call out the naval and military 
forces of the United States to en- 
force the tariff law in South Carolina. 
But at the same time he emphasized 
the fact that to work along Constitu- 
tional lines for the repeal or modifica- 
tion of a law is not Nullification by 


his acceptance of Henry Clay’s com- 
promise tariff. 

This is a point which many modern 
writers and speakers seem to have 


lost sight of. The Constitution, it- 
self, guarantees this privilege. Article 
I of the Bill of Rights (the first 
amendment to the Constitution) de- 
clares, “Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for 
redress of grievances.” Therefore, 
those ardent Prohibitionists who de- 
nounce the attempt to bring about 
the modification or repeal of the 
prohibition laws through proper 
legislative channels are more consti- 
tutional than the Constitution. They 
are themselves the nullifiers, perhaps 
unconsciously, for they would sup- 
press one of the most vital articles in 
the Constitution. 

Nullification can be effected by 
custom and precedent as well as by 
formal declaration, as has happened 
to a large extent in the case of the 
XIV Amendment. Nullification by 
custom and precedent seems to have 
become established also in the case of 
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Article VI, Section 3, which con- 
cludes, “No religious Test shall ever 
be required as a Qualification to any 
Office or public Trust under the 
United States” and of Article I of 
the Bill of Rights: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” In theory 
we have in the United States com- 
plete religious freedom. In practice 
—what? 

European countries with “state 
religions” are watching our “experi- 
ment,” tongue in cheek, and smiling 
slyly at such statements by outstand- 
ing American citizens as ‘““No Catho- 
lic ought to be elected President of 
the United States.” They take with 
the proverbial grain of salt the ex- 
planations that a Catholic owes his 
first allegiance to a foreign potentate 
or that the Vatican would influence 
American foreign and domestic poli- 
cies to its own advantage under a 
Catholic President. These diplomats 
know how very little influence the 
Holy Father can bring to bear on 
political questions even in predomi- 
nantly Catholic countries. They 
know how little heed even Catholic 
sovereigns gave to his pleas for peace 
just prior to the outbreak of the 
World War and how little respect 
these same Catholic sovereigns gave 
the Vatican when it was a question 
of drawing up the Peace Treaty at 
Versailles. They know the reason 
for statements like the one quoted 
above is simply religious prejudice, 
the same sort of religious prejudice 
which in the old days instituted mas- 
sacres, pogroms, and penal laws. 
Today, this prejudice would deny to 
certain citizens the privileges and 
opportunities granted their more 
favored neighbors. 

It is true that during the 150 years 
of our existence as an independent 
country no Catholic nor Jew has ever 
held the office of President of the 
United States and in some quarters 
it has become customary to assert 
that no Catholic can hold that high 
office. This is a Nullification of 
both the letter and the spirit of the 
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Constitution which explicitly states in 
two different articles that there shall 
be no preference given to any re- 
ligion under the Constitution of the 
United States. Now we have the 
right to demand that if there is any 
large group in the country which 
looks upon these provisions of the 
Constitution as a grievance or hard- 
ship that they go about the modifica- 
tion or repeal of these articles in a 
constitutional manner and cease try- 
ing by insidious propaganda to nullify 
the fundamental law of the land. 

The doctrine of Nullification is 
therefore a vital issue in this presi- 
dential campaign and the outcome of 
this election will have as important a 
bearing upon our future history as 
did the result of the Presidential 
election of 1860. 


* * * * * 


RELATIONS OF LOCAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENTS 


T THE general election this 

year the voter will be re- 

quired to choose besides the 

Federal officers (Presi- 
dential electors, senators and con- 
gressmen) state and in some instances 
local officials. The selection of 
State officials is entirely distinct from 
the selection of National officers. 
National and State issues do not 
generally overlap as each is sovereign 
in its own sphere. 

But this distinction does not exist 
between the State and smaller units 
of government within the State 
(county, town, village, etc.). These 
are but units organized under State 
law to more efficiently administer the 
law, having a certain amount of free- 
dom in purely local affairs. The 
town is the oldest and the most demo- 
cratic of these units originating in 
colonial New England and retaining 
to a large extent the features which 
then characterized it. With slight 
variations town government every- 
where follows the same general out- 
lines. 

The town is one of the two exist- 
ing examples of pure democracy in 
the country today, being governed 
directly by the people themselves 
through the town meeting and not 
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as in the county, State and National 
governments through their elected 
representatives. The town meeting 
is a meeting of all the qualified voters 
of the town on a date determined by 
the board of supervisors, the county 
executive body. It is of utmost im- 
portance to all the residents of the 
town as it elects the town officers 
and transacts all other town business 
over which it has been allowed con- 
trol by State law. No qualified voter 
can be justified in absenting himself 
(or herself) from the town meeting, 
for good government, like charity, 
begins at home. The town meeting 
is the legislative or law-making di- 
vision of town government. 

The executive division includes 
the supervisor, who also represents 
the town in county government, 
the town clerk, assessors, collector, 
superintendant of highways, over- 
seers of the poor, constables and 
other officers elected at the town 
meeting with the exception of the 
justices of the peace who form the 
judicial branch, the justice court 
being the lowest court in the State. 
Its jurisdiction does not extend be- 
yond very small sums in civil cases 
(cases dealing with property or other 
damages) and petty criminal cases 
(cases involving violence). But seri- 
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ous offenders may be examined by a 
justice court and held awaiting action 
of the higher court. 

The town board, comprised of the 
supervisor, town clerk, and justices 
of the peace may be considered part 
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of the executive branch. Its duties 
are to audit accounts and claims and 
to fill vacancies which may occur in 
town offices. The town is an unex- 
celled elementary school for begin- 
ners in the study of public affairs. 


CWAIDOWNRI 


Grand Ganal of Venice 


By ELeanor Rocers Cox 


PLENDOR of sunlight on pennons unfurled, 
Splendor of God in His beautiful world, 
Light that with ecstasy vibrates and sings, 
Galleons freighted with treasure of kings; 
Colors of kings on their mastheads morn-kissed— 
Emerald, opaline, rose, amethyst. 
Waters dissolving in shimmering gleams, 
Palaces palely fragile as dreams, 
Gondolas faring to uncharted piers, 
Built of romance through the wondering. years. 


HESE for the eye, for the mind, for the heart— 
© Loveliness making of all life a part— 

For, who once seeing, may ever forget 

That which the hand of the painter once set 

Here, where no shadow or cloud may efface 

All it enshrines of unwordable grace. 


TURNER'S “GRAND CANAL OF VENICE” IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK 
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LUTHERAN POLEMICS: SPANISH INQUISITION 


(1) Was the Sovereign Pontiff always known as Pope? 
When was this title adopted? (2) Was our Catholic religion 
called Christian up till the protesting of Luther? A non- 
Catholic friend claims that Catholics came into existence 
when Luther and his crowd left the Christian Church and 
began the Lutheran. (3) What was the Spanish Inquisition? 
Did Catholics ever persecute anybody outside their religion? 
—J. F. M., MiIttvate, Pa. 


(1) The word “Pope” comes from a Greek word meaning 
Father. In the East it was used to designate simple priests. 
In the West it was restricted to bishops. In the fourth 
century it became distinctive of the Roman Pontiff. 

(2) The Catholic Church, having been established by 
Christ, and the only Church established by Him, must have 
been Christian from the very beginning, as it will be till the 
end. This fanciful distinction between Christianity and 
Catholicism was introduced by Luther and his followers to 
deceive the unwary. If Christianity means that it is lawful 
to pander to one’s passions, to flatter secular princes by 
allowing them to have two wives at once in order to “quiet 
their conscience,” to plunder the property of others, to em- 
ploy the weapons of ridicule, sarcasm, and calumny against 
adversaries, to excite one’s followers to deeds of violence 
against the established order of things, to break solemn en- 
gagements of celibacy made to God, then the reformation 
of Luther introduced Christianity, for this is what he did 
in the name of the religion of Christ. Queer, though, that 


your friend claimed Luther and his followers left the “Chris- 
tian Church,” which we always supposed was the Catholic 
Church, since Luther was a Catholic monk and priest. 

(3) The Spanish Inquisition was a State tribunal insti- 
tuted by the Spanish sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, in 


1478, for the purpose of protecting the State from the harm 
caused by supposed converts to Christianity, who had aposta- 
tized and were using the Catholic name solely for their own 
profit. Many Jews and Moors openly professed Christianity, 
while secretly practising Judaism and Mohammedanism. 
Such conduct was inimical to both Church and State. It 
was equivalent to treason in our days. Spain, being a 
Catholic country, rightly regarded such hypocritical actions 
as a social menace. The Inquisition was a tribunal insti- 
tuted for the purpose of investigating whether or not those 
who professed Christianity were in reality what they claimed. 
It was not set up for the purpose of forcing the Catholic 
religion on those unwilling to receive it. This is a psycho- 
logical impossibility, because an act of Faith must be a free 
act. Those without the Faith, and not making any pretense 
of believing in it, were not molested. 

In carrying out their work the Inquisitors, who were 
agents of the State, not the Church, were in many instances 
guilty of harshness and cruelty. But they lived in a very 
different age from our own, and we must judge them in the 
light of their times. Heresy in Spain of that time was not 
only an offense against the moral law, but also a crime in 
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the eyes of the civil law. Just as the State protects itself 
today against murder by hanging the murderer, so in those 
times Spain safeguarded the welfare of the populace by ex- 
posing and punishing apostates from Christianity. 

Whatever may be said of the cruelty of the Spanish In- 
quisition, it is equalled, if not surpassed, by the Genevan 
Inquisition of Calvin, and the High Commission under 
Queen Elizabeth in their savage persecution of Catholics. 
Popes like Leo X, Paul III and Sixtus IV time and again 
protested against the excesses of the Spanish Inquisition. 

For more detailed information on this ever recurrent sub- 
ject of controversy, see the article “Inquisition” in the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia.” ' 


TWO MARRIAGE QUERIES 


(1)A Catholic and a non-Catholic contemplate marriage, 
the same to be performed by a Catholic priest. The non- 
Catholic is very anxious to have another ceremony performed 
by the minister of his church. Is there any law in the Catho- 
lic Church which forbids both these ceremonies from taking 
place?—N. N. 


(2) Two non-Catholics, both unbaptized, were married 
by a Protestant minister. The marriage was later dissolved 
by due process of civil law, after which the wife became a 
member of the Catholic Church. Are there any visible 
grounds for annulment in the eyes of the Church?—R. G. N., 
Brooktyn, N. Y 


(1) It is gravely forbidden, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, for a Catholic party to a mixed marriage to go 
through another non-Catholic religious service, either be- 
fore or after the Catholic ceremony. Moreover, the Church 
most severely forbids mixed marriages from taking place, 
and she will grant a dispensation only under certain grave 
conditions. If Catholics were as solicitous to obey the law 
of the Church forbidding mixed marriages at all as they are 
to escape the penalty for going through an heretical cere- 
mony they would avoid these engagements and save them- 
selves and their children from much sorrow. 


(2) Decision in this case can be had only from the matri- 
monial court of the diocese in which the woman lives. 


“TILL DEATH DO US PART” 


(1) A Catholic man was married to a non-Catholic by a 
priest. Recently the woman obtained a divorce. Can the 
man get an annulment? He contemplates marriage with a 
Catholic before the justice of the peace—J. C., BRooKLyn, 

(2) A Catholic girl married a Protestant a few years ago. 
Now she finds out that he had been married before and later 
divorced. What should she do?—J. A., Rusuv1tte, Inp. 

(3) A Catholic man married a Protestant girl in the 
Catholic Church. After four years she got a divorce and ts 
now married to a Protestant. Can he marry again while his 
former wife lives?—N. N. 
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These cases are evidence of the grave step which men and 
women take when they agree to marry. And it also empha- 
sizes the wisdom of the Church in her prohibitory stand 
against mixed marriages. It is comparatively easy for a 
non-Catholic partner to promise whatever the Church re- 
quires in order to marry the Catholic party; but when the 
non-Catholic grows tired of the contract and chooses to 
break a solemn engagement and to enter another, the Catho- 
lic party is left sorry and solitary. He cannot enter another 
marriage while the other party is living, because marriage 
lasts “till death do us part.” The infidelity of one party 
does not thereby make the marriage invalid, nor does it 
furnish ground for a petition for annulment. Marriage is 
a serious step. And therefore it should not be entered into 
lightly. There is much truth in the slogan, “Marry in haste 
and repent at leisure.” 

(1) On the supposition that the marriage was valid, he 
cannot marry again. Rather he will increase the evil by 
entering into a life of sin, and drawing another into that 
awful state with him. 

(2) Let her see her pastor. 

(3) No, for the reasons given above. 


PROTESTANT BRIDESMAID 


May a non-Catholic girl be bridesmaid at my wedding? 
She ts a very dear friend, and has been since childhood.— 
E. M., Brooxtyn, N. Y 


It is contrary to the mind of the Holy See to allow non- 
Catholics to act as bridesmaids at Catholic weddings. In 
exceptional cases, however, where there are grave reasons, 
and no scandal is given, it might be allowed by the bishop 
of the diocese. See your pastor. 


BI-WEEKLY MASS INTENTIONS 


Where could I send an offering every two weeks to have 
a Mass celebrated for a special intention? I would prefer 
to send them to some missionary priest who needs help— 
J. B. D., Terre Haute, Inp. 


Write to Passionist Missionaries, Union City, N. J.; So- 
ciety of the Divine Word, Techny, IIl.; the Propogation of 
the Faith, Fort Wayne, Ind., or any other missionary organ- 
ization. , 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


(1) Please tell me in plain words how can I marry a 
Protestant who has been married before and got a divorce. 
His former wife was married and her husband is still living. 
He had no intention to marry her as he was under the in- 
fluence of liquor at the time. (2) Also please tell me how 
did Millicent Rogers obtain a divorce from Count Salm and 
afterward marry a Catholic in the rectory of the Catholic 
Church at Southampton. Did her millions have anything to 
do with it?—G. K. G., NEw York, N. Y. 

(3) Was Consuelo Vanderbilt, who married the Duke of 
Marlborough, ever a Catholic?—J. H. D., Sourn ORancE, 


(1) Our advice is to try and find a Catholic who has 
never been married before and who will not be an obstacle 
to the practice of your Faith. The man’s present married 
status can only be determined by a legitimate matrimonial 
court. 


(2) Not being interested in counts or dukes we are not 
able to give you the necessary details. But if, as you say, 
the marriage took place before a Catholic priest it looks as 
though the first marriage was dissolved because of some 
invalidating impediment in the first ceremony which rendered 
it null and void from the beginning. Your mention of her 
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millions is an insult to our intelligence and the absolute sin- 
cerity of the Church in upholding the unity, indissolubility 
and sanctity of the marriage bond. 

(3) No, so far as we know. 


MORE MARRIAGE QUESTIONS 


(1) If a Protestant and an unbaptized person are married 
by an authorized civil official, how can such a marriage be 
absolutely dissolved? Has the fact that they lived together 
about a year and had a child any bearing on the case? (2) 
What does the Pauline Privilege mean? (3) Is it expensive to 
have a marriage dissolved in the above manner? (4) How 
can an unbeliever marry a Catholic in the Church?—M. F., 
Paterson, N. J. 

(1) We presume that you are asking for our opinion on 
a case which you know of. If so, we are unable to give one, 
since it is necessary to have all the facts before any decision 
can be made. Baptized Protestants can marry unbaptized 
persons validly before either a religious or a civil official. 
Only when there is some substantial defect in the contract 
can such a union be declared null and void. 

(2) The Pauline Privilege, as we have said so often in 
this department, is a privilege stated by St. Paul in God’s 
name in favor of one who entered into a natural marriage, 
that is, a marriage between two unbelievers, giving the party 
who is later converted to Christianity the freedom to marry 
a member of the Faith. Although a natural marriage is by 
virtue of the law of nature indissoluble, God, the Author of 
Nature, permits such a marriage to be dissolved in favor of 
the converted party. He does not wish those who embrace 
the Faith to be forced to live in such close intimacy with 
one who might prove an occasion of relapse into infidelity, 
“for God hath called us in peace.” This privilege can be 
made use of only when the unbeliever refuses to be con- 
verted, or to live in peace with the converted party. For 
the Scriptural teaching on this privilege, read I Cor. 7 :12-17. 

(3) A nominal sum is expected of those who are able to 
pay for expediting the busiriess. Poor persons pay nothing. 

(4) Catholics are gravely forbidden to marry unbelievers. 
In some cases and under certain conditions the Church may 
grant a dispensation. 


CHURCHING AND CHILDBIRTH 


(1) Is it true that a woman in pregnancy should not re- 
ceive Holy Communion? (2) Why does a woman have to 
be churched after childbirth? Is it necessary under pain of 
sin? (3) Ina case of childbirth, when the doctor finds there 
is hope of saving only one, either the mother or the child, ts 
it true that doctors, particularly Catholic doctors, should give 
the preference to the child instead of the mother? (4) Where 
can I obtain prayers to St. Jude and The Little Flower ?— 
N. N. 


(1) It is absolutely false. 

(2) A Catholic mother has no obligation in conscience to 
be churched, and, therefore, there can be no question of sin. 
This churching service is one of the oldest sacramentals of 
the Church, and practised in imitation of the Blessed Virgin 
who, forty days after birth of our Lord, went to the Temple 
to perform the rite of Jewish purification. In the churching 
service prayers are said in thanksgiving to God for safe 
delivery, and petitions are made for God’s blessing on both 
mother and child. 

(3) Doctors in such cases try to save both lives. But if 
the only way to save the mother is directly to kill the child, 
all doctors, not Catholics only, must permit the death of the 
mother that the child may enjoy its right to life. The prin- 
ciple on which this decision is based is that of both natural 
justice and divine sanction. Evil can never be permitted in 
order that good may come of it. Romans 3:8. 

(4) St. Jude leaflets can be obtained from Tue Sicn: 
prayers to The Little Flower from any Catholic book store. 








OUR LADY OF THE SNOW 


Will you please explain something about Our Lady of the 
Snow. I have a faint idea but don’t remember it quite right. 
—A. D., Accorp, N. Y. 


According to an ancient legend, John, a Roman patrician, 
and his wife vowed to bequeath their estate to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, since they had no children. They earnestly 
prayed to the Mother of God that she would deign to mani- 
fest in some way a good work on which they might bestow 
their worldly wealth. They were answered by a miracle. 
One night Our Lady admonished both husband and wife, 
separately, while they slept, that where they would find snow 
on the ground they should build a church dedicated in her 
honor. When they awoke they saw that a patch of snow 
had fallen on part of the Esquiline Hill, Rome, during the 
night. This happened on August 5, when the heat of sum- 
mer is at is peak. John hurried to Pope Liberius (A. D. 
352) to tell him of the miracle. What was his astonishment 
when he heard from the Pope that the latter had also re- 
ceived a like admonition from Our Lady. On the spot 
covered by the patch of snow a church was erected. It 
was called St. Mary Major, in order to distinguish it from 
so many other churches in Rome dedicated to her honor, also 
to perpetuate the memory of the miracle of the snow. 


EXCOMMUNICATION: NOVITIATE 


(1) I understand that when a Catholic joins the Masonic 
Order he is by that fact excommunicated, and that he can 
be restored only by the Pope, except in danger of death, 
when any priest has power to absolve him. What are the 
requirements for restoration in such a case? (2) If a non- 
Catholic, who was a member of the Masonic Order, would 
the requirements be the same if he wished to enter the Catho- 
lic Church, or are Protestant denominations not considered? 
(3) Canon 542 debars any non-Catholic from entering a re- 
ligious novitiate under penalty of invalidity of reception, and 
cannot be admitted except the Sacred Congregation of 
religious gives a dispensation. What are the require- 
ments in this case in order to make a valid novitiate? Is 
it good policy to write direct to Cardinal Laurenti, Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, or take the matter 
up through the diocesan bishop, or the superior of the 
Order? (4) Where can a person obtain a list of the religious 
institutions in the United States and the requirements for 
entrance into the same? Would this be in the Directory pub- 
lished by Bensiger Brothers of New York? —G. R. B 
SCHOFIELD, T. H. 


(1) You are correctly informed about the fact of ex- 


communication, but not about the power of restoration. 
Catholics are ipso facto excommunicated for entering the 
Masonic Order, or others like it, provided they do so with 


knowledge of the penalty of the Church attached to such an 
act. In order to be reconciled with the Church they must 
renounce their membership and make reparation for their 
disobedience in a manner best suited to repair the scandal. 
Clergymen inferior to the Pope are in certain cases dele- 
gated to absolve such a one, even outside the danger of 
death, provided he is rightly disposed. 


> 


(2) Non-Catholics—Protestants—who wish to enter the 
Church must also renounce membership in the Order, and 
also abjure their heresy. Membership in the Church and 
the Order are incompatible. 

(3) Canon 542 does not refer either to actual non-Catho- 
lics, or to converts from heresy. It refers to those “who 


have adhered to a non-Catholic sect”; that is, those who 
have renounced the true Faith, joined the non-Catholic sect, 
and then returned to the bosom of the Church. Actual non- 
Converts 


Catholics are barred from the nature of the case. 
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from heresy or schism in which they were born are allowed to 
enter. The best policy is to arrange this matter through the 
superior of the religious order. 

(4) The Catholic Directory published by Kenedy & Sons 
of New York contains a complete list of all the religious 
institutes in the United States. The superior of each order 
will inform you regarding conditions of entrance. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING 


H. C. R., Pitrspurcu, Pa.; C. B., Cincinnati, OnI0; 
A. C., JENKENTowN, Pa.; R. G., Dunkirk, N. Y.; N. C. 
D., Rye, N. Y.; J. E. B., Newark, N. J.; M. K., Prtts- 
BURGH, Pa.; H. C., Pitrspurcu, Pa.; J. H. F., SaARANAc 
Lake, N. Y.; M. C., Paterson, N. J.; A. L. S., Curcaco, 
Itt.; H. B. N., Pirrsrietp, Mass.; J. D., Bapen, Pa. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


Please publish my fervent thanks to St. Jude. Last Febru- 
ary gangrene of the worst type developed in my thumb. 
Being a diabetic also, four doctors said that it would be 
almost impossible to save the finger, and that I would be 
fortunate if the hand, or even the arm, were saved. A 
Novena to St. Jude accomplished the impossible. Only a 
very slight deformity remains. I have received numerous 
other favors through his intercession. Allow me _ to 
compliment you on the excellence of your magazine. More- 
over, it is improving constantly—W. B. J., Miami, Fia. 

Inclosed find check for $20 for Father Mark’s Mission in 
North Carolina. I made a novena and almost miraculously 
rented an apartment at the end of June, when scarcely any- 
one rents in the country at that time.——U. T., New York, 
N. Y. 


The following also wish to make public acknowledgement 
of their gratitude to St. Jude for his intercession: G. M. R., 
Newakk, N. J.; K. M., Boston, Mass.; W. L. C., Casper, 
Wyo.; C. S. W., Miami, Fia.; M. L., Meprorp, Mass.; M. 
A. C., Cuicaco, Itt.; M. A. M., DorcHester, Mass.; J. 
G. R., Inp1anapotis, Inp.; M. M. F., Freeport, L. I.; H. 
H. C., Lynn, Mass.; C. R. C., Hitusipe, N. J.; A. D., 
Jersey City, N. J.; J. B. T., Newark, N. J.; K. D., FIntey- 
VILLE, Pa.; M. F. C., Cioster, N. J.; W. J. D., Brooxtyn, 
N. Y.; A. J. H., Dorcuester, Mass.; T. K., Brooktyn, 
N. Y.; E. A. M., Ros_tinpaLe, Mass.; A. B., PittspurcH, 
Pa.; M. A. R., Evansvitye, Inp.; H. S., VALLEY STREAM, 
L. I.; J. A. O’F., Cu1caco, Itt.; B. McL., St. Louis, Mo.; 
T. J. P., Dormont, Pa.; T. R., MatpEn, Mass.; E. S., St. 
Auzans, L. I.; M. T. T., Trupeau, N. Y.; M. L., Broox- 
LYN, N. Y.; J. V. H., W. De Pere, Wis.; M. M., Crnc1n- 
NATI, Ou10; M. H. S., Greenspurc, Pa.; M. A. Le V., 
Cuicaco, Iut.; A. D., Jamaica, L. I.; C. M. H., Fire 
Istanp, N. Y.; A. M., Dracut, Mass.; A. J. S., Evans- 
VILLE, INp.; G. M. C., Wuite Prains, N. Y.; M. E. K., 
Brooktyn, N. Y.; J. W., Rosette, N. J.; P. M., Lone 
Istanp City, N. Y.; A. B., Exizasetu, N. J.; M. C., 
MaLpEN, Mass.; B. J. F., Cincinnati, Onto; J. J. C., 
West Roxsury, Mass.; J. L. B., WHEELING, W. Va.; W. 
G., Newark, N. J.; A. T., West Bricuton, N. Y.; J. McD. 
Newton Center, Mass.; A. H. W., New York, N. Y. 
J. T., Cincinnati, On10; K. M., Lowett, Mass.; M. A. H 
GLENWoop LanpinG, N. Y.; J. K., Pirrspurcn, Pa.; T. A. 
H., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; A. P. B., Atuston, Mass.; A. C. S., 
New Rocue tte, N. Y.; A. M., New York, N. Y.; T. J. P., 
Dormont, Pa.; I. C., Rosepanx, N. Y.; J. P. P., KAnKa- 
KEE, Itt.; E. C., Etmuurst, N. Y.; J. P., MILWAUKEE, 
Wis.; A. M. P., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; F. C. J., New RocHELte, 
N. Y.; E. K., New York, N. Y.; M. D., MitwauKeg, WIs.; 
K. M. O’N., Camsrince, Mass.; L. A. M., Freeport, N. Y.; 
M. J. T., Provipence, R. I.; T. B., ——; M. C., Aurora, 
Itt.; F. A. H., Prrtston, Pa.; M. F., Dorcuester, Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE POWER OF THE CROSS 


Show me a token for good, that 
they who hate me may see and be 
confounded, (Ps. 85:17.) 


* * * * * 


HE Royal Prophet prayed 

for a token, a sign from 

God—one so convincing 

that the sight of it would 
confound his enemies. His request 
occurs in a psalm that is described as 
“a prayer for God’s grace to assist us 
to the end.” He entitled it simply “a 
prayer for David himself.” 

Many and fierce were the combats 
that he had gone through, for prac- 
tically his whole life was one of 
warfare. One enemy was scarcely 
conquered when another began to 
attack. In the midst of this cease- 
less conflict, he sought from God a 
victorious end of it. “Show me a 
sign of Thy favor, that they who 
hate me may see and be brought to 
shame.” He was grateful for the 
help given him thus far, but now he 
wishes only for the sign that will give 
him peace and perseverance to the 
end. 

Like David, we too are in the midst 
of a ceaseless warfare, but a spiritual 
one—against the powers of Hell, the 
enemies of our salvation. Day after 
day, week after week, year after year 
the struggle goes on, and we must 
fight valiantly if we wish to persevere 
to the end and gain the final victory. 
It would be a gloomy prospect, a 
hopeless, losing battle, if we merely 
considered their powerful army and 
our own weak powers. But God in 
His goodness has given us a token of 
victory; He has given us a sign of 
His favor, a guarantee of super- 
abundant help; one that can inspire 
courage in the most timid, more 
strength in the weary, and new life 
in the wounded. We have the Cross 
of Christ; we have “for captain, 
Him whose thorn-wreathed head 
smiles from the Cross upon a con- 
quered world.” 

He battled with the hosts of Hell, 
broke their power and brought them 
into subjection under His Feet. His 
Passion is the terror of demons, and 
His Cross is the weapon by which 
they are put to flight. The enmity 


that began in Eden between the Devil 





By Francis SHea, C.P. 





and the Seed of the Woman has 
terminated in a decisive battle, and 
the head and the power of the serpent 
have been crushed. Feebly he tries 
to renew the conflict and actually 
acquires dominion over some, yet they 
are only the cowards who forget to 
raise their eyes to the Sign of Victory, 
and the deserters who have placed 
themselves far from the inspiring 
presence of their Leader. He has no 
power over those who gather around 
their standard, who fight from the 
vantage ground of Calvary, and who, 
contemplating the Wounds of their 
Commander, refuse to suffer less than 
He did. Courage in the actual strug- 
gle and confidence in the final out- 
come belong to-those who contemplate 
the Passion of Christ. 


N THE fourteenth century there 

lived at Norwich, England, a 
holy recluse, Dame Juliana. God 
made to this chosen soul certain reve- 
lations of His love, to the number of 
sixteen. In the fourth revelation, she 
beheld “the Scourging, as thus: the 
fair skin was broken full deep into 
the tender flesh, with sharp smiting 
all about the sweet body. So plen- 
teously the hot blood ran out that 
there was neither seen skin nor 
wound, but as it were all blood.” She 
saw that the Blood was as plenteous 
as it was precious: “The dearworthy 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
verily as it is most precious, so verily 
it is most plenteous. Behold and 
see! The precious plenty of His 
dearworthy blood descended down 
into Hell and burst her bands and 
delivered all that were there which 
belonged to the Court of Heaven. 
The precious plenty of His dear- 
worthy blood overfloweth all Earth, 
and is ready to wash all creatures of 
sin, which be of good-will, have 
been, and shall be. The precious 
plenty of his dearworthy blood 
ascended up into Heaven to the 
blessed body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and there is in Him, bleeding 
and praying for us to the Father— 
and is, and ever shall be as long as 
it needeth. And evermore it floweth 
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in all Heaven, enjoying the salvation 
of all mankind, that are there, and 
shall be—fulfilling the number that 
faileth.” 2 


When the vision passed, and she 
was contemplating these things, these 
words were spoken in her soul: 
“Herewith is the Fiend overcome.” 
“These words,” she goes on, “said 
our Lord, meaning His Blessed Pas- 
sion as He showed it before.” Then 
begins the fifth revelation, full of 
comfort indeed to all her fellow- 
Christians. “On this showed our 
Lord that the Passion of Him is the 
overcoming of the Fiend. God 
showed that the Fiend hath now the 
same malice that he had before the 
Incarnation. And as sore he travail- 
eth and as continually he seeth that 
all souls of salvation escape him wor- 
shipfully by virtue of Christ’s 
Passion. And that is his sorrow and 
full evil is he ashamed; for all that 
God suffereth him to do turneth for 
us to joy and for him to shame and 
woe—for his might is all taken into 
God’s hand. Also I saw our 
Lord scorn his malice and naught his 
unmight; and He willeth that we do 
so. For this sight I laughed mightily 
and that made them to laugh that 
were about me and their laughing 
was a liking to me. I thought that I 
would that all mine even Christians 
had seen as I saw and then would 
they all laugh with me. For I 
understood that we may laugh in 
comforting of ourselves and joying 
in God because the devil is overcome.” 


MERRY sight and full of joy 

for all who are beset by this 
enemy of their souls. Nor did this 
holy soul forget her vision. Later 
the Fiend came to tempt her to 
despair. And this is how she met 
the attack: “My bodily eye I set in 
the same Cross where I had been 
in comfort afore that time; my 
tongue with speech of Christ’s Pas- 
sion and rehearsing the Faith of 
Holy Church ; and my heart to fasten 
on God.” The temptation lasted all 
night till the hour of Prime when the 
Devil left her. “And thus was I 
delivered from him by the virtue of 
Christ’s Passion: for therewith is 
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the Fiend overcome as our Lord 
Jesus Christ said before.” 

In truth, the Devil must stand 
ashamed and confounded before this 
Sign of God’s favor towards-us ; and 
he is routed and overcome by those 
who stand in the steadfast beholding 
of Jesus on the Cross. Those who 
contemplate Him can use with greater 
confidence, with a larger understand- 
ing, the words of David in the same 
psalm, wherein he asks God to make 
with him “a sign for good,” wherein 
he prays for God’s grace to assist him 
unto the end. 

“Incline Thy ear, O Lord, and 
hear me: for I am needy and poor. 
Preserve my soul for I am holy: save 
lhy servant, O my God, that trusteth 
in Thee. Have mercy on me, O 
Lord, for I have cried to Thee all 
the day. Give joy to the soul of 
Thy servant, for to Thee, O Lord, 
have lifted up my soul. For Thou, 
) Lord, art sweet and mild: and 
plenteous in mercy to all that call 
upon Thee. . . 

And Thou, O Lord, art a God of 
compassion, and merciful, patient, 
and of much mercy and true. O, 
look upon me and have mercy upon 
me: give Thy command to Thy 
servant and save the son of Thy 
handmaid. Show me a token for 

1; that they that hate me may see 

aad | be confounded, because Thou, O 
Lord, hast helped me and hast com- 
forted me.’ (Ps. 85.) 


And take this rod in thy hands 
wherewith thou shalt do the signs. 
(EX. 4:17.) 

a a oe or 

HERE are in the Old Testament 
© many things that foreshadow 
the Cross and Passion of Christ. All 
these things happened to them in 
figure but they were written for our 
instruction. And it is remarkable 
how many of them point to victory 
over Satan by the power of the Cross. 
God gave to Moses a rod, and told 
him to use it in effecting the libera- 
tion of His people. When Moses 
stretched forth the rod, there came 
one of the ten plagues which ceased 
nly when he reached out the rod 
igain. Having thus secured their 
oe he led them forth and 
yht them as far as the Red Sea. 

By thi lis time Pharaoh had repented 

f his permission to let them go and, 
after a hot pursuit, he had them 
trapped against that barrier. Moses 

tended the rod and the Red Sea 
end allowing the Israelites to pass 
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through. When they reached the 
opposite bank, their cause again 
seemed lost, for Pharaoh and his 
army were bearing down upon them 
through the same passageway. Moses 
calmly held his rod over the piled-up 
waters which came together with a 
rush, covered chariots, horses and 
men and swept them all to destruc- 
tion. “They sunk as lead in the 
mighty waters.” (Ex. 15:10.) There 
is here not only a picture of our Re- 
demption by Christ through the 
Cross, but a vivid illustration of the 
Power of the Cross to destroy our 
spiritual enemies. 

Shortly after they began their 
journey through the desert, they were 
attacked by Amalec. Moses ap- 
pointed Josue to gather an army and 
go out and fight while he himself 
would stand upon the top of the hill, 
“having the rod of God in my hand.” 
He went up and, with the rod in his 
hand and his arms extended in the 
form of a cross, he saw his army 
“put Amalec and his people to flight 
by the edge of the sword.” (Ex. 17.) 

Again the Brazen Serpent teaches 
the same lesson. By looking upon 
it, the people were cured of the bites 
inflicted by the fiery serpents which 
God sent among them as a punish- 
ment for their murmuring. How 
truly this represents the Cross of 
Christ which cures the wounds of 
our souls inflicted by the malice of 
“that old serpent which is called the 
Devil and Satan.” (Apoc. 12:9.) 
Jesus Himself referred to this when, 
speaking to Nicodemus He said: “As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
desert, so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up: that whosoever believeth 
in Him may not perish.” 

Many pious commentators find the 
same meaning in the combat between 
David and Goliath. David was a 
mere boy, while Goliath was a giant. 
He was about nine feet tall, and with 
his weapons and armor, was a terri- 
fying sight. But David chose five 
smooth stones for his sling and, with 
his staff in hand, went forth and 
slew the monster. Christ by His 
Cross and His Five Wounds went 
forth and destroyed him who had 
the empire over death and delivered 
them who were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to his service. (Hesr. 2:14-15.) 

Many more incidents could be cited 
from the Old Testament, but these 
alone: suffice for our purpose. We 
marvel that although these things 
were only types and figures of the 
Cross and Passion, yet deeds of 





power and conquest were effected 
through them. And they were writ- 
ten for our instruction—to make us 
realize that the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. 


And they overcame him by the 
Blood of the Lamb. (Apoc. 12:11.) 
. -. eo 


ET us pause for a moment amid 
the din and the dust of battle. 
Let us take our stand beside St. John 
as he looks upon the eternal mysteries 
of God through the open heavens. 
With our earth-bound vision we can- 
not see what he saw, but we can hear 
what he was able to tell us in the 
feeble words of human speech. He 
saw Michael and the angels fight 
with the dragon, who is called the 
Devil or Satan, and cast him out of 
Heaven. He heard a voice ring 
through the vaults of Heaven say- 
ing: “They overcame him by the 
Blood of the Lamb.” (Apoc. 12: 
7-11.) He saw a vast multitude, 
clothed in the white garments of con- 
querors, with palms of victory in 
their hands. He was told that “these 
are they who are come out of great 
tribulation.” On earth, they bore on 
their foreheads the Sign of the living 
God, and they washed their robes and 
made them white in the Blood of the 
Lamb. Now they stood before the 
throne, eternally rejoicing in the tri- 
umph that they achieved through the 
Cross and Passion of Christ. (Apoc. 
7.) Again, he looks and speaks: “I 
saw Heaven opened and beheld a 
white horse and He that sat upon 
him was called faithful and true, and 
with justice doth He judge and fight. 
And His Eyes were as a flame of 
fire and on His Head were many dia- 
dems and He had a name written 
which no man knoweth but Himself. 
And He was clothed with a garment 
sprinkled with Blood and His Name 
is called, Tut Worp or Gop. 
And He hath on His garment and on 
His thigh written: Kinc or Kinos 
AND Lorp oF Lorps.” (Apoc. 19.) 
Strengthened and encouraged by 
these visions, let us turn again to the 
warfare before us. Weak, wounded, 
soiled, despised—we may be any one 
or all of these. It merely sounds 
like a description of the instruments 
of the Passion before He took them 
and made them glorious by contact 
with Himself. By virtue of His 
Sufferings and Death, we can have 
the strength and the courage to do 
battle with Him against the enemies 
of our souls. 
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ARTHA SCHULTZ was cer- 
tainly asking for trouble 
whe she married Joe. He 
was a good enough looking 

fellow and the business he managed 
on Fourteenth Street was sufficiently 
successful to keep those two; so 
from that point of view it was al- 
right. But he had a bad reputation, 
had Joe. Folks in Tascoe said he 
drank more than he put by. He was 
younger than she and clearly wanted 
a steadying hand. Well, Martha 
thought she’d supply that hand. I 
think she rather liked the idea of re- 
forming him. 

That was the kind of woman she 
was, strong minded with strict ideas 
and a passion for cleaning things 
up, human nature included. She was 
on the Committee of The Women’s 
Purity League and a member of the 
Tascoe Branch of the Daughters of 
Honor and other uplift bodies. But 
though she was pretty busy putting 
the world right, the work she did in 
this line was always shared with 
others in a public way, and she 
wanted to do a bit of private reform- 
ing on her own account. 

There was fascination in having a 
Society for Inebriates under her own 
roof and being President, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the same. She 
could try out her own ideas without 
interference from anybody else, and 
when she succeeded, as of course she 
would, the credit would be all her 
own. Some women prefer a man 
that’s ready-made, so to speak, and 
doesn’t need any patching or mend- 
ing, but can take the road at once. 

But Martha was like one of those 
people that buy up old cars and use 
their ingenuity to make them run like 
new ones. An auto seems more your 
own, I’ve heard them say, when 
you've twiddled about with its inside 
and made it all over again. Well, 
that was Mrs. Schultz’ idea of a hus- 
band; leastways, thats how I reckon 
it up. A man that was a bit groggy 
on an up-grade gave her a chance to 
exercise her skill in reforming hu- 
man nature; also, she could take more 
pride in him if he was her own cre- 
ation. ? 

There’s no doubt she had her work 
cut out when she undertook to put 





Martha Schultz: Reformer 


HER HUSBAND JOE IS THE REFORMEE 


By Freperick R. FERGUSON 





Joe to rights. It was commonly re- 
ported, as I’ve said, that he drank 
more than he put by for a rainy day. 
Being of the convivial sort, he was in 
much request on those occasions 
when the bottle is passed round. 
Good-hearted and free, he was. One 
of those that find it difficult to say 
“No,” and when he was feeling jolly 
as the result of such occasions and 
one of the boys tapped him for a 
loan, he wasn’t able to refuse. 

So that, what with spending and 
lending and giving what he made as 
manager of the Tascoe Trading Com- 
pany didn’t go far. You wouldn't 
have said he was an easy proposition 
to handle for, in spite of his easy- 
going ways, he had a will of his own 
at times. A curious mixture, he 
seemed, of strength and weakness. 
I’ve an idea he couldn’t quite make 
himself out and was fooling around 
trying to find the key to the good 
that was in him. 

“Some day,” I used to say, “Joe 
Schultz will suprise folk.” 


ARTHA got hold of him from 

the start. “There’s nothing 
like beginning well,” was one of her 
maxims, and she acted up to it. In 
less than no time she had him eating 
out of her hand. He was that tame 
he’d sit all the evening by the kitchen 
stove reading some book she’d given 
him when he knew the boys were en- 
joying themselves at the Lodge Hall. 
It made you feel sort of creepy to 
see the change she made in him. Re- 
minded you of one of those tricks the 
conjuring fellows play. 

The truth is, Joe liked that strong, 
masterful hand. He wanted to be 
steadied but didn’t know how, and 
he was thankful to have found some- 
one who'd got the Ten Command- 
ments off pat with a few extra ones 
of her own. There weren’t any 
doubts in Mrs. Schultz mind. When 
she thought a thing was wrong she 
didn’t admit any exceptions. She 
didn’t think that “perhaps” certain 
things were wrong; she knew. That 
was where she scored. Incidentally 
it may be remarked that, according 
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to her philosophy of life, most things 
were wrong. 

“T don’t hold with so-and-so,” was 
one of her most frequent phrases. 
Certainly she knew how to say “No.” 

But Joe’s bottled up energy had to 
find some sort of outlet. It couldn’t 
satisfy itself with sitting by the stove 
reading volumes of the “Useful 
Knowledge Series” or “Christian 
Counsels for Youth.” That sort of 
thing didn’t have enough pep in it 
for him. 

That is the only way to account for 
the fact that he began to cultivate 
business ambitions. Previously the 
Tascoe Trading Company had been 
content to hold its own, but now it 
began to hustle. Joe schemed out 
new ways of getting business. He 
was at the office early and stayed 
there late. In addition to his duties 
as manager for the Company, he be- 
gan to do a bit of speculating for 
himself. 

You could see that Martha preened 
herself on the change in him. She 
didn’t have any objection to his stay- 
ing late at the office when she knew 
that it was work that kept him. Be- 
sides having a disinterested zeal for 
reforming human nature, Mrs. 
Schultz had her own social and finan- 
cial ambitions. She coveted a house 
in Parkside Avenue and held this be- 
fore her husband as a bait. 

_ “We'll be the biggest folk in the 
city before long, Joe, going on the 
way you're going. The Lenskis ’ll 
be nowhere,” she used to say. 

When she talked to him like that 
he’d just say, “That'll be alright. 
You wait.” 


ny DIDN’T care a cent for cutting 
out the Lenskis, or living in 
Parkside Avenue, but the fact that she 
urged those things made him as keen 
as mustard. Besides, as I say, he had 
to find some outlet for his energy. 
To obey her prohibitions wasn’t 
enough, and the fact that there were 
certain positive things she wanted 
him to do was a relief. But of course 
his old irresponsibility had to come 
out somewhere. She'd only tamed 
him ; she hadn’t really changed him. 
It was that speculating which did 
for him. He wasn’t used to it and 
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it wasn’t long before he got let in 
for a big sum. He’d overdrawn his 
bank account and was in a tight cor- 
ner. ‘That was how he came to falsi- 
fy the books of the Tascoe Trading 
Company. It wasn’t found out for 
some while but they got on to him at 
last. He made a clean breast of the 
business and pleaded for time to re- 
pay, but they gave him two years in 
jail. 


Schultz after all the trouble 
she’d taken with him, and it almost 
shook her confidence in her reforming 
abilities. It wasn’t the kind of thing 
she’d been expecting or had been pre- 
pared to meet. She was so anxious 
to cure him of his convivial ways 
that she hadn’t thought of any other 
possibility. 

It was like a doctor prescribing a 
drug for some disease and finding 
that he’d only driven it from one part 
of the body to another. There was a 
man I knew once who had swollen 
glands which he got cured only to 
discover that his wrists and ankles 
were swollen. When these were put 
right, the swellings appeared under 
his arm-pits. The poison was in his 
system, and driving it from one part 
to another was just foolishness and 
waste of time. 

Mrs. Schultz cured her husband of 
drunkenness but in the process 
turned him into an embezzler, and 
there didn’t seem much use in that. 
If you’ve got irresponsibility in the 
system it don’t signify a great deal 
whether you’re irresponsible with re- 
spect to your own health and de- 
cency or with respect to other peo- 
ple’s money. The only real cure, I 
reckon is to get the poison out of the 
system. 

When Joe came out of jail after 
his two years he was pretty quiet. 
The crash he’d made seemed to have 
destroyed his faith in his wife’s 
methods. Not that he ever reproached 
her but you could see her influence 
wasn’t what it used to be. He got 
some small job down town, and be- 
fore long he was back in his old 
careless ways, drinking when he got 
the chance, and spending the eve- 
nings with the boys. 

But he wasn’t happy. His im- 
prisohment had shaken him up some 
anid made him think, only he didn’t 
know what to do about it. He’d 


‘or aT was a hard blow for Mrs. 


been brought up a Catholic and now 
that the world had turned against 
him he began to hanker after the old 





Churcn. Sut Mrs. Schultz was dead 
set against that and she had enough 
influence left to get him to give up 
the idea of going to confession. 
Every now and again, however, the 
idea of returning to the religion of 
his childhood would recur. 

“You let me go to Church and [ll 
be alright.” he'd remark after one 
of his outbreaks. 

But. for Martha, attendance at a 
Catholic Church was only another of 
those bad influences from which her 
husband had to be weaned. In fact, 
she suspected that his other frailties 
might be traced to the Catholic sur- 
roundings of his childhood. She 
therefore returned a decided nega- 
tive. 

“After the lesson you’ve had,” she 
said, “I should have thought you’d be 
more anxious to keep in with the re- 
spectable folk.” 

As it happened, Mrs. Schultz was 
able to divert her husband’s newly 
awakened religious interests into 
channels which, in additional to be- 
ing respectable, were also calculated 
to do him good. I refer to the inva- 
sion of Tasco by the Reverend Bud 
Sawyer, ex-pugilist and now travel- 
ing evangelist. 

For a month beforehand Tascoe 
had been warned that it had been 
singled out for attack by this cham- 
pion of righteousness. A_ great 
drive was to be made for the uplift 
of the town. The walls had been 
plastered with bills giving piquant de- 
tails of “Bud‘s” lurid past and of 
his present soul-saving activities. 
The largest hall in the place had been 
hired and it was understood that a 
special choir was in training. 


HE Reverend Bud was found 

to be a natural orator. Even 
his persistent use of ringside slang 
could not entirely hide the gen- 
uineness of his gifts in that direction. 
His racy speech, telling anecdotes and 
robust dogmatism drew large crowds. 
Scores “hit the sawdust trail,” pro- 
fessing conversion. 

As the revival drew to its end the 
atmosphere of the meetings grew 
more tense. Riding on this crest of 
popularity, “Bud” excelled himself. 
His magnetic personality oozed geni- 
ality. The places of entertainment, 
in spite of the fact that they had se- 
cured special programs to offset the 
attraction at the Harmonic Hall, 
were almost deserted. The sinners 
who usually frequented them found 
the vulgarisms of the ex-pugilist and 
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his Gospel-flavored stories more en- 
tertaining. 

It argues a certain disinterestedness 
on Mrs. Schultz’ part that she urged 
Joe to attend these services. To 
hand him over in this way to another 
reformer was a definite confession of 
failure on her part, and as such cost 
her not a little. But the need of find- 
ing some counter-attraction for the 
Catholic Church was, in her hus- 
band‘s present mood, imperative. Joe 
went. 

At first he noted only the coarse- 
ness of the speaker and the mechan- 
ical way in which he got his effects, 
but it was not long before the mas- 
culinity of that extraordinary per- 
sonality mastered him. He was in 
disgrace, and the preaching of for- 
giveness and restoration was not with- 
out its comfort. He was perplexed 
and unstable, and this virile dogma- 
tist imparted a sense of solid assur- 
ance to his wavering soul. Besides, 
the singing was hearty and the ex- 
citement worked up by the reverend 
gentleman was infectious. 

Resolutely Joe fought against the 


inclination to spring to his feet in - 


response to the invitation to “show 
your colors,” and thus to acknowledge 
himself “under conviction of sin.” 
But on the last night his resolution 
gave way, and he found himself in 
a sort of hypnotic trance making his 
way to “the penitent seat.” 

The next day Bud Sawyer had 
gone. 

After his departure Tascoe looked 
like a fair ground the day after the 
fair. There was a sense of flatness 
and staleness in the air. The wave 
of evangelical fervor had passed on, 
leaving those whom it had raised to 
the seventh heaven in the trough of 
despondency. 

Schultz shared the common reac- 
tion. 

The man who had generated the 
religious excitement of the past weeks 
had gone and it was impossible in 
his absence to re-create that joyful 
feeling of emancipation that had been 
so real while he was there. Joe felt 
like a man waking from a dream, or 
rather like one roused from a de- 
bauch. He craved “a hair of the 
dog that bit him.” 


Os craving could be satisfied in 
one way only. He got splendidly 
drunk. When he recovered he picked 
up his hat and walked out of the 
house. His face was white, his lips 
compressed. 
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“Where are you going?” calle 
Mrs. Shultz, but he did not answer. 

A little later he was sitting in the 
small and bare room in which Father 
Lyons received his visitors. 

“And what was it,” asked the 
priest, “that attracted you r 

“Well, he talked a lot about Jesus 
Christ.” 

Tes.” 

“And he told us we could be for- 
given if we had faith.” 

“Sure.” 

“And then he asked us to confess 
that we had sinned by standing up.” 

“T see. And now that he has left 
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the town it all seems unreal and you 
don’t know where you are?” 

“That’s it, Father.” 

“You know that the Church has 
been saying these things for nineteen 
centuries, without fuss and excite- 
ment, just saying them ?” 

“Yes, I realize that.” 

“And that she doesn’t depend on 
the personality of this or that indi- 
vidual but on the sacramental Pres- 
ence of her Lord?” 

“T see that now.” 

“Her ministry is not a passing ex- 
citement but a steady and steadying 
power in the lives of those who share 
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consistently her sacramental life.” 

“That’s what I’m thinking.” 

“So you want to come back and 
to begin all over again, to reform?” 
the priest asked. 

“I do,” said Joe humbly. 

“Well, the Catholic Church is the 
great reformer, the great creator of 
character. Once you have made your 
Confession and resumed your life as 
a regular communicant you will dis- 
cover that,” concluded Father Lyons. 

Fortified with the counsel of the 
Divine Reformer, Joe Schultz turned 
then bravely to face that human re- 
former who had so signally failed. 


Gatholic Authorship 


OUR LITERARY LADDER IS A SHORT ONE 


HAT priests (to say nothing 

of cardinals, bishops and 

nuns) should be the cre- 

ators of a distinctly Catho- 
lic literature is the most logical thing 
in the world ; and entirely as it should 
be. But that priests are the most 
acceptable interpreters and expound- 
ers of life to the laity is open to 
dispute. How else can we explain 
the colossal indifference of the laity 
to our literature of which priests, 
chiefly, are the authors? 

The priest-author is first and fore- 
most a priest; he cannot divest him- 
self of his sacerdotal character sim- 
ply by taking his pen in hand; and 
he would not if he could. The atti- 
tude of the laity toward priests (and 
this necessarily includes priest-au- 
thors) is reverential but distant. The 
relationship between them is strained 
and full of contradictions. They see 
life from different angles ; their view- 
points are not the same. They do 
not speak the same worldly lan- 
guage. They have different sets of 
ideals; and different ideas. Their 
lives move in separate channels; 
their experiences are gathered in 
fields lying far apart. And all this 
is said for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing that the requisites for a complete 
understanding between priest-authors 
and laity—confidence and sympathy 
—are lacking. 

It is only fair to the laity that we 
try to understand their status in life. 
Out of the 168 hours that constitute 
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a seven-day week, the Catholic man 
and woman spends only one or two 
hours in church, or under the spell 
of the religious atmosphere. Raise 
it to five or ten or twenty hours a 
week—it still does not alter the fact 
that living in the world the laity is 
and must be, willy nilly, of the earth, 
earthy. 

“But,” say the disputatious, “a 
Catholic carries his religion with him 
into his daily life; in all his thoughts, 
utterances and conduct, he must al- 
ways allow himself to be guided by 
Catholic teaching, Catholic principles 
and Catholic ideals.” That is our 
proud boast, and a beautiful theory! 
But when applied to actual life the 
statement reveals itself as not liter- 
ally true; is, in brief, an exaggera- 
tion—an assumption in discord with 
the facts, for it is written that “Even 
the just man falls seven times a day.” 

The Catholic Church is the church 
of the sinner, and the confessional its 
most popular institution. Not that 
the hundreds of thousands—I had al- 
most said the million—sinners who 
repair thither week after week are 
necessarily guilty of grievous wrongs ; 
yet they give silent testimony that 
however much laymen may strive, 
they fall far short of the high Cath- 
olic ideals—a fact which Catholic au- 
thors should constantly keep before 
them. To write as if it were other- 





wise is self-deception, which, how- 
ever, does not deceive the laity. 

Joyce Kilmer in his introduction to 
“Dreams and Images” says: 


A Catholic is not a Catholic only 
when he prays. He is a Catholic in all 
the thoughts and actions of his life. 
And, when he attempts to reflect in 
words, some of the beauty of which as 
a poet he is conscious, he is very near 
to prayer and adoration. Indeed, true 
literature, like the violet and the star, 
keep the heart of man fixed upon God, 
from Whom all beauty comes. 


A poet has said this about poets; 
and what he has said is poetry, noth- 
ing else. But I am not concerned 
here with poets, their philosophy, 
their theories, their vagaries and “‘fine 
frenzies.” I am thinking of the sim- 
ple folk, the millions upon millions 
of men and women who gaze on vio- 
lets while thinking of next month’s 
rent, and who, if they look up at the 
stars at all, do so without overwhelm- 
ing emotions possessing their souls. 
Violets and stars! Aye! but there 
are also the cactuses of life, the 
thorns of realities, the thistles of 
mundane worries and the nettles of 
daily anxieties. 


(1; of our Catholic authors think 
only of the “violets and stars,” 
and write as if there were no cac- 
tuses, no thorns, no thistles, no net- 
tles in the world. That’s why they 
have so utterly failed to interest the 
laity in what they write. 
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What our literature needs to make 
it more palatable to the laity is a 
strong infusion of lay authors. The 
laity is poorly represented in our 
Catholic literature. Women writers 
are fairly numerous, but they have 
principally concerned themselves with 
the writing of fiction—and a type of 
fiction which appeals to a limited 
number of women and girls—but to 
men not at all. While there is a fair 
sprinkling of men among Catholic 
authors, there is hardly a score of 
names in the entire list that can be 
said to be outstanding, if we use the 
word literature in its best sense. 


Hy does the production of Cath- 

olic literature fail to appeal 
to the talented and brilliant men and 
women, of whom there are many 
among us? It is all the more singu- 
lar considering that quite a few of 
our colleges and universities stress 
the importance of good literature and 
teach it with a view of developing 
good writers among their students. 

There are a number of reasons, 
but the first and most potent is that 
they realize that Catholic authorship 
is not sufficiently remunerative; that 
to adopt the profession of Catholic 
authorship would condemn them to 
a life of penury and poverty. (Per- 
haps they have heard of our shame- 
ful neglect of John Gilmay Shea, and 
others that might be named.) 

And they are right, for there are 
few Catholic authors who have been 
able to make more than a bare living 
out of their writings. Even though 
a Catholic man or woman were to 
write a successful book every year 
or two, the income derived from their 
sale would barely be the equivalent 
of the wages received by a good 
bricklayer or a first class barber. 

As a matter of fact, authorship of 
any kind is not the most lucrative 
profession, popular opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding. There 
are hundreds of secular writers of 
books, fiction and what not, who like- 
wise do not derive more than jyst a 
living from their writings. But 
there is this difference: there are 
numerous opportunities in the secu- 
lar field that are non-existent in the 
Cathole field. Secular authors can 
and do augment their income by writ- 
ing for the popular weekly and 
monthly magazines; and the talented 
and capable among them can and do 
arrive at the top. Whereas the Cath- 
olic author who reaches the top rung 
of our literary ladder discovers, in 
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due time, that the Catholic ladder is 


a very short one. 

A goodly percentage of the secular 
authors achieve a reputation and a 
competence that places them for good, 
out of the reach of want. Two secu- 
lar authors recently died, each worth 
more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

If there has ever lived a Catholic 
author who at the time of his death 
had accumulated a fortune of say a 
hundred thousand dollars—it’s a safe 
bet that most of it was derived from 
other sources than the pursuit of 
Catholic literature. But why speak 
of hundreds of thousands when in- 
come among Catholic authors is ac- 
tually measured generally by the 
hundreds; rarely by the thousands. 
A book by a Catholic author that sells 
five thousand copies during the first 
two years, is considered a success 
from the publisher’s standpoint. But 
the author who would consider the 
royalties derived from their sale as 
ample reward for his labor, puts a 
very low valuation on his work, or 
is lacking in ambition, or a hopeless 
optimist. 

Men of extraordinary talent and 
abilities, do not often go into occu- 
pations that do not assure them a de- 
cent livelihood—not in these days of 
high living costs. And who will 
blame them? This, then, is one of 
the reasons, probably the dominant 
one, why Catholic men (and women, 
too), refuse to take up the profes- 
sion of Catholic authorship. To en- 
ter the ranks of Catholic authors 
means to enter the ranks of the poorly 
paid. 

Of the secular authors we may well 
say that at least 


A few can touch the magic string 
And noisy fame is proud to win them, 


But because we cannot do as much 
for our Catholic authors it behooves 
me to complete the stanza— 


But, ah, for those who never sing 
And die with all their music in them. 


And so it is chiefly on account of 
our inability to pay a substantial 
recompense to our talented and cap- 
able men and women that we drive 
them from us. It is possible, too, 
that some enter the secular field in 
preference to the Catholic field be- 
cause they realize that a Catholic lay- 
man writing for a Catholic audience 
is constantly under restraint. There 
is no doubt about it—a Catholic au- 
thor cannot write with the same free- 
dom that the secular field allows. 
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There are restrictions and limitations 
beyond which he must not permit 
himself to go. He must be con- 
stantly on his guard, and curb his 
tongue and his thoughts if they move 
too freely; he must check the flow 
of his ideas if they threaten to run 
away with him; he must practice re- 
pression even to the point of sup- 
presson, for that is what sentire cum 
ecclesia (to feel with the Church) 
means. 

The greater freedom that Catholics 
in the secular field enjoy, has made 
us extremely critical of them and 
their writings. Somehow we seem 
to think that even though they are 
not under our immediate control, it 
is our privilege not only to criticize 
but also to abuse them. And when 
they write on Catholic subjects— 
whether published under Catholic or 
secular auspices—we seem to have 
little difficulty in finding something 
to criticize. Thus I have heard 
Elizabeth Jordan’s “Tales of the 
Cloister,” and Agnes Repplier’s 
“Convent Days,” severely criticized, 
and the authors held up to contumely 
and scorn. 

Fiction writers—that is, those who 
write stories in which Catholic char- 
acters appear, or stories that are at- 
mospherically Catholic—fare no bet- 
ter. Marion Crawford is a case in 
point. Kathleen Norris has been se- 
verely taken to task by some of our 
Catholic so-called critics. If Mary 
Synon has thus far escaped, it is a 
certainty that her day of sorrow will 
surely come. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow 
Thou shalt not escape calumny. 

With this quotation I-am stressing, 
of course, artistic chastity, and the 
purity of the Catholic writer’s inten- 
tions; and if you substitute criticism 
and condemnation for calumny, the 
paraphrase is complete and apropos. 


a* Is poor solace to point out that 
not only the laity but also 
priest-authors, meet with occasional 
criticism for their literary sins of 
commission. The following item 
from The Echo (Buffalo, N. Y.) of 
June 9, 1927, tells its own story: 
“The path of the realistic novelist 
isn’t all sunshine. Father Will W. 
Whalen has just received word from 
his publisher that he must delete a 
paragraph from his highly successful 
novel “The Ex-Nun,” before the 
book goes into its third edition. The 
Sisters of Charity have protested 
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against the passage, and in some in- 
stances have returned the novel to 
the stores. The offending conversa- 
tion of two Sisters of Mercy is this: 
‘Women are women. The would-be 
nun wouldn’t dream of going into 
the black cap Sisters of Charity on 
the Hudson because all these nuns 
looked as if they had jaundice or liver 
trouble. The loveliest woman on 
earth wouldn’t be attractive in their 
habit. Neither would she consider 
the white-cornetted Sisters of Char- 
ity, for she always thought of flap- 
ping wild geese when she saw their 
winged head-dress. She opined that 
one couldn’t feel like an honest-to- 
goodness nun unless she were veiled.’ 

“Father Whalen grumblingly con- 
sented to the alteration, saying un- 
gallantly: ‘I heard that very conver- 
sation and copied it into my note- 
book. And the change in my novel 
doesn’t mean a change in my mind. 
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The Hudson Sisters of Charity do 
look sick in their dark, drab clothes. 
And women are women. [I'll never 
write another novel about nuns. In 
my latest book the girl about to be- 
come a nun is killed in a motor acci- 
dent. I hope the Sisters of Charity 
will like that.’ ” 

Considering that 1,900,000 Catholic 
potential readers do not read what is 
written by Catholic authors and pub- 
lished under Catholic auspices, our 
hyper-critical attitude toward the men 
and women of the Catholic Faith who 
are engaged in the secular literary 
field, is to be greatly deplored. No 
doubt their writings are read by many 
thousands of the 1,900,000 we have 
thus far failed to interest in our dis- 
tinctly Catholic literature. 

And it goes without saying that 
many, many more thousands, though 
not of their Faith, read them also. 
Thus they are doing good work for 
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which we should be grateful and ap- 
preciative. 

This brings me to the big question 
which has been trembling on the 
tip of my tongue from the very be- 
ginning. Can any reason be ad- 
vanced why the talented and brilliant 
men and women of Catholic Faith 
should not be the most prominent 
writers of the literature which the 
whole world is willing to read? 

My answer to that question is sim- 
ple. Not only is there no reason why 
they should not be, but there are un- 
answerable reasons why they should 
be the leaders of thought and the 
creators of the world’s best and most 
popular literature. We ourselves are 
the greatest hindrance to their pre- 
eminence. 


O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 


Mary Greene’s “Marty” 


WHOM A SAINT COULD TRUST 


TERRIFYING inability to use 

her time-worn legs. Voices 

murmuring a gentle “No 

hurry,” “Take your time.” 
Hands dressing her — expert kind 
hands. Then the wheel chair. A 
little bump as the ward was left be- 
hind. The elevator. More wheel- 
ing. Farewells given with robust 
sincerity, answered tremulously, dis- 
tractedly. A thrilling breath of fall 
air—and the hospital was a thing of 
the past. 

The taxi proved a dizzy business. 
She “held on” weakly, unaware that 
hundreds on the street saw an old 
lady, her head swathed in bandages, 
go flashing by, that hundreds mur- 
mured mistaken, pitying words. 
“Look. The old lady. In the taxi. 
Shame! Accident, probably. Wonder 
who ran her down. That girl with 
her: ," 

Then there was a mutter of 
“home,”—“home,” in all that heav- 
ing, uncertain world one sane and 
familiar word. 

Somehow, despite her wobbling 
knees and useless feet, she got into 
the house. There the babble of wel- 
comes overcame her and she had to 
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sit down. Then she was upstairs— 
one flight — two — carried in strong 
willing arms. 

After that, commonplaceness set in 
again, commonplaceness that was as 
hard as pain to bear—endless dark- 
ness, endless thoughts concerning her 
operation, three meals and the doctor 
every day, an egg in milk in the 
middle of the afternoon, occasional 
visitors who climbed the stairs to see 
and cheer “Mary Greene’s old 
nurse,” long nights that denied her 
everything, even sleep. Yet she man- 
aged a certain timid eager cheerful- 
ness. For after all this—these head- 
aches, these jumping nerves, these 
clumsy heavy bandages—she would 
see! 

The room that had curdled with 
sickly oozing dimness would be bright 
and clear, flooded with warm sun- 
shine—home and looking like home. 
The neat yards beneath her aerie 
would draw their conventional pat- 
terns for her once more. The birds 
on the wires outside—she would see 
them too—gay feathery balls, billing 


and pruning themselves, darting 
away and back again, chattering in 
fussy friendship. And “the chil- 
dren’s” faces would come out of the 
gloom into which they had half-dis- 
appeared. The two girls had skin 
like purity itself under her wavering 
fingers which had noted as well the 
promising prickle on the boy’s firm 
chin. Her prayer book, long laid 
aside, would be taken up once more. 
It was sometimes so hard to “make- 
up” prayers. And she would be able 
to see her way to the Communion 
rail. Being led was difficult, a dis- 
traction to her and to Joan who was 
good enough to play leader. 


OE and over again she was glad 
she had risked lying in bed so 
long — with pneumonia always just 
around the corner. She was a canny 
little creature and had knowingly 
obeyed instructions to shift fre- 
quently, not to lie in one position too 
long. She knew. Old people got 
pneumonia that way. And_ she 
could not afford to get pneumonia— 
since she would see! 

A week stretched into another. 
Time dragged and flew. The doctor, 
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a silent fellow with a hard mouth 
and an eloquent twinkle in his gray 
eyes, said little to the neat spare figure 
in the tiny third floor back. Her pa- 
tient submission to testing, bandag- 
ing, and, still more trying, inertia, 
told him only too well to what wild 
heights her foolish aspiration had 
climbed. He had not promised her 
much but he knew that she had hoped 
everything. And “the children,” un- 
wise and warm-hearted, had encour- 
aged her. If it had been just 
cataracts 

He sighed. 

“Two.” 

Was she guessing? Was it luck? 
He looked up at the blaring print of 
Soéur Therese that hung over the 
bed. He wasn’t a Catholic, but that 
didn’t matter. “Drop her a rose, 
Little One.” Her hands were over- 
flowing with them—red roses crowd- 
ing white fingers eager to let them 
fall. What did it matter that the 
picture zigzagged in its gilt frame? 
What did anything like that matter? 
It was what it stood for. Who was 
that child dressed up like a nun any- 
way? He supposed she had died 
young. His doctor’s sense was 
offended by that. So many died 
when there was no excuse for it—a 
few precautions—but still, perhaps it 
was not the lack of knowledge but a 
surfeit of it—as a doctor he knew 
life and often wondered why he and 
the rest of his race clung to it so 
desperately. It was useful, but not 
ultimate. Any fool could see that, 
no matter what he believed. And 
sometimes it did not seem worth the 
battle. This old woman now—fight- 
ing so desperately. What if the 
saints, seeing something big, didn’t 
bother about anything as small as 
life? It took nerve to look at things 
that way. For one thing, the world 
automatically dubbed you an ass. To 
the doctor that was no small con- 
sideration. 

“How many fingers?” 

“Three.” 

One. She was guessing. He patted 
her hand, noted the intensity with 
which it clung to the covers. She 
was trying so hard, trying to force 
that miserable, blood-shot eye to do 
her will. He set himself to the drops 
and re-bandaging. 





“How many fingers?” 


(¢J™<HAT'LL be enough for today. 
Don’t want to tire you.” 

“No.” She was submissive, vaguely 

troubled. Things took so _ long. 

Mending was no joke at seventy. It 





never occurred to her to question 
him. That was his business—asking 
questions. The hospital had carried 
it too far. Who were her parents? 
What had they died of? At what 
age? How old was she? Some Irish 
families knew about how they ranged 
but birthdays got lost in the shuffle. 
She had not enjoyed appearing stupid 
before strangers. “The children” 
called her “Sil,” but that was differ- 
ent, a love name. The doctor was 
standing now. He patted her hand 
again. She noticed because he had 
done it but once before, when she 
was being strapped to the operating 
table. 
ne eS 2 

6 ELL, doctor ?” 

Mrs. Greene was standing in 
the doorway. It was odd how her 
voice made Marty start. She felt she 
ought to stand. Lying on her back 
wasn’t a very respectable position 
before the lady of the house. 

The doctor’s voice was brisk and 
comfortable, a bit husky though, per- 
haps because he had just come from 
his lectures at the Nurses’ Institute. 

“She isn’t ready for night life just 
yet. Keep her in bed. I'll be back 
tomorrow.” 

Another pat and he was gone. 
Marty passed one hand over the 
other. They were still rough. A few 
weeks in a hospital couldn’t remedy 
the result of years. The doctor must 
have noticed. Mrs. Greene had fol- 
lowed him out. They would talk 
about her downstairs. She knew. 
Whenever the children had been sick 
the doctors always talked nonsense 
in their rooms and sense at the front 
door. Doctors were wise. God 
kept things from his children too. 
People couldn’t always bear things 
even if they were sure they could. 
Was the doctor—was God—hiding 
something from her? Or was the 
front door conference just habit? 
Life and death bore a strange re- 
semblance at times. They both hurt. 
To live, blind without hope, was more 
like death than death itself. She 
realized that she was trembling. 
Thinking wasn’t good for sick peo- 
ple. Yet sick people were most at 
the mercy of thoughts. 

Out of the whirling chaos of this 
half-meditation, half-nightmare, she 
heard Joan’s racketing feet upon the 
steps. Joan, second in the line of 
Greene children, was seventeen, inter- 
mittently sophisticated and childish, 
one day dumb with despair, the next, 
ecstatic with joy—a wholly unrea- 


sonable and delightful being who 
possessed a wealth of short curly 
hair that Marty loved to fool with. 
Whatever mood rode her young 
shoulders that morning she was ne- 
gotiating the stairs like any healthy 
young animal—strong, sure, fast of 
limb. 

Before this inroad of youth and 
strength Marty felt oddly helpless. 
She would have escaped if there had 
been a way. Sometimes the old 
know a strange fatigue at even en- 
countering the young. Joan paused 
in the doorway. 

“Hello, Marty. How did ‘Mr. 
God’ treat you this morning?” 

“Mr. God.” That meant the 
doctor. “The children” teased her 
about him. Sometimes being teased 
is fun and sometimes it is too much 
to be borne. She did not answer. 
She was tired. 

Joan came in and looked down at 
her. 

‘’Sleep,” she murmured. And 
some of the hardiness slipped from 
her voice. 

“’Sleep?” Marty felt that she was 
cheating.. With the bandages on a 
body couldn’t tell whether she slept 
or waked. If she answered, she was 
awake. If she did not, she was 
asleep. No one would suspect her of 
pretending. It was something like 
lying, only not a sin. 

Joan moved about restlessly, sat 
dowr. in one chair then another, 
finally ending up at the window. 
She blew her nose a few times. 
Suddenly Marty knew that she was 
crying. Joan cried now and then, 
mostly because life was beginning to 
show itself to her as a complex busi- 
ness and she was afraid of it. Marty 
forgot her eyes, her bandages, her 
thoughts. Of course now she had to 
speak. The child was crying. In 
laughter children can be disregarded 
now and then; in tears, never. 

Before she could open the thin pa- 
tient line of her lips Mrs. Greene’s 
indefinable voice spoke through the 
silence of the room. 


6¢——yoan? What are you doing? 
Crying?” 

Joan did not answer. Crying peo- 
ple want to be comforted but they 
don’t care to appear to want. That's 
babyish. Marty understood. 

“Joan?” There was a motherly 


note of admonition in Mrs. Greene’s 
voice. It said “I am expecting better 
of you.” 

A half of a sob escaped Joan. She 
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swallowed the other half, and, gulp- 
ing desperately. 

“T heard you and the doctor talk- 
ing. I was in the dining-room.” 

“Joan!” This time the name was 
a sharp reminder, a gesture towards 
the straight figure that lay between 
them. 

“She’s asleep.” A whole sob 
pounded its way out of her throat 
this time. “Mother—it’s awful— 
after all this. . . .” 

“Come downstairs with me Kid- 
dies.” Something had _ disturbed 
even the sage quality of Mrs. 
Greene’s voice. 

There was another half-sob. The 
cane-bottomed chair rocked as Joan 
brushed dumbly by. The loose board 
near the door creaked. Then the 
mother’s arms were around the 
daughter’s shoulders. (Funny how 
Marty knew those things and at a 
time like that.) The door clicked 
softly, retreating footsteps staccatoed 
into silence. 


ARTY was alone. For a 

long time she could not think. 
Feelings took up her whole attention, 
feelings which, totalled, amounted to 
an unnatural numbness. She could 
only lie there as though some giant 
hand had struck her down. Then 
her heart began to flutter sickeningly 
and she could feel the veins swelling 
in her clasped hands, the cold sweat 
dampening her bandages and trickling 
down her neck. 

The door of her mind began to 
open and a flood of devastating 
thoughts rushed in. She wobbled 
her head from side to side but it 
pounded and swam so that she had 
to stop. She groaned once or twice. 
(There is no escape for age through 
physical distraction.) She gave her- 
self up to the agony, fingering her 
rosary and saying no prayer. The 
doctor’s abrupt pats, Mrs. Greene’s 
healing voice, the children’s teasing, 
all these were summed up by those 
monstrous, inescapable thoughts, and 
the answer was pity. And pity 
meant blindness. 

The bandage played the part of a 
retreat for her that day. All that 
anyone noticed was that she slept 
much and ate little. Mrs. Greene 
thought that she was, perhaps, a trifle 
blue. 

To Marty people came and went 
like shadows. They could not hurt 
her or help her. She was beyond 
their reach, sunk in a pit that re- 
sembled despair, sunk so deeply that 
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she was beyond the sensations of her 
own body. Now and then she was 
aware that it ached with fatigue, or 
twitched with pain, or—but it was 
too remote to worry about, too small 
to grasp the huge agony which by 
turns suffocated her with an excess 
of anguish and then revived her only 
to begin the suffocating process again. 

Years rolled over her head. What 
did it matter that she was seventy? 
Suppose she had been twenty? 
People grew old on life and death 
and this death in life which was a 
terrifying combination of the two. 

Through the night she murmured 
ejaculations, tried to pray for prayer. 
She had never known before that a 
soul could suffer from hunger and 
thirst and want, just like a body— 
but how much more keenly! Beyond 
any and all satisfaction. 

Then the doctor was back again— 
patting her hand. She had all she 
could manage to keep from snatching 
it away from him. Pity. Blindness. 
Need she act now? It was beyond 
her. As a child she had thought 
play-acting silly because she couldn’t 
do it. Why try it at seventy? So 
she told him haltingly, with her heart 
thumping. She knew. She did not 
say how. If Joan found out she 
would never leave off crying. The 
content of her little speech had the 
air of an apology. She was sorry 
she was such a poor specimen for a 
good doctor to waste his time on. It 
was almost ungrateful of her, as well 
as unreasonable, not to be a success. 

The doctor tried to bluster her. 
Pity again. And blindness. But he 
began to see that she did know, posi- 
tively, that it was almost disrespectful 
to try to put her off like a child. His 
feeling for Marty did not stop at 
pity. He bent his head, ran his 
hands through his thin hair, rubbed 
his heavy jaws distractedly. Then, 
as he wiped his glasses to gain time, 
his eyes fell on the cheap print to 
which ‘he had involuntarily unbent 
yesterday. 

For a moment he was not a pro- 
fessional man but just a man. He 
gazed at the tawdry picture over the 
bed, the little round-faced nun spill- 
ing garish flowers—to what purpose? 
Yesterday he had surrendered a ban- 
ner or two to Catholicism. He had 
gone so far as to pray, through this 
preposterously ugly print, to an un- 
known canonized. Today he re- 
volted. 

“Who’s the stingy woman over the 


bed ?” 
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“The nun with the roses.” 

“You mean the Little Flower ?” 

He had torn her rather abruptly 
from her own concerns. She was be- 
wildered, unconscious of the mean- 
ing behind the words. 

“T mean the Little Fake.” He was 
astonished at his own bitterness. “If 
there’s a Catholic in the United 
States who deserves her attention it’s 
you.” 

He was beginning to be disgusted 
with himself and so hurried on 
brusquely, stemming the tide of rea- 
son and training with the very loud- 
ness of his voice. 

“Why didn’t she work you a 
miracle? Drop you a rose? Any 
woman of the streets would have 
done that—for you.” 


ER ideals of two worlds were 
a) clashing. The doctor, worldly, 
humorous and_ hot-headed, had 
meant a something inexplicable. 
But this was surely blasphemy. She 
felt suddenly lost, afraid, lonely. 
Still, for her, the doctor’s words 
carried no conviction. She knew he 
was wrong. That was what hurt. It 
never rains but it pours. Maybe 
God sent everything at once so a 
body could have their bad times all 
over and done with instead of being 
strung out for the rest of their days. 
“Mr. God.” She wanted to cry but 
her eyes denied her even this. 

Then somewhere in the darkness 
God smiled. His smile defied all the 
bad times, overcame them, annihilated 
them. She was strong again in her 
weakness and wise in her foolishness. 
What if her education had progressed 
no further than the fifth grade? 
Here was the doctor who knew every- 
thing and nothing. She was “Sil” 
and she could understand things 
which he plainly could not. She re- 
membered the beautiful picture of 
the Little Flower over her bed. 
Hadn’t she bought it herself at a 
novena ? 

She spoke to the doctor respect- 
fully. Afterwards he tried to define 
her voice. Like a child’s? Or an 
angel’s? Or, better still, just an old 
woman’s? 

“Doctor, if it don’t seem set up, 
please—the Little Flower there,” she 
made a stiff gesture in the direction 
of the “stingy woman,” “gives roses 
to just regular people. She saves the 
thorns for her best friends. You 


see, sir, I’m beholden to her that she 
feels she can trust them to me.” 
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BOLSHEVISM LOSES ITS IDEALIST ATTRACTIONS 


INOVIEV, Chicherin and Lit- 

vinov, so far as internal 

affairs in Russia are con- 

cerned, are harmless as they 
will not dare to plot against the Sta- 
lin Dictatorship and must be satis- 
fied to play the part of its spiritless 
and mechanical instruments. 

The same remark applies to the 
small Bolshevik officials whose en- 
thusiasm in the cause formerly en- 
abled them to accept without com- 
plaint extremely small salaries and to 
put up with living conditions so hard 
that would have drawn protests from 
a Trappist monk. All the enthusi- 
asm that sustained these people has 
been killed by Stalin. 

Some people may feel inclined to 
ask if this disappearance of the ro- 
mantically minded intellectuals from 
the Bolshevik ranks, as a result of 
Stalin’s policy, is not rather a good 
thing especially if their places are 
taken by hard-headed business men 
and sound administrators. 

The answer is that, as man can- 
not live by bread alone, so nations 
cannot live by statistics alone; they 
need spiritual food as well. A touch 
of idealism—even if it be no more 
than a touch, is a necessary part of 
a great statesman’s equipment: with- 
out it he cannot be great, and he can- 
not be a statesman. We used to hear 
a great deal in ‘England about 


“a business Government” from a 
gentleman who was afterwards sent 
to jail; and a good many heads of 
sham “artels” or other Government 


cooperatives are going to jail in Rus- 
sia now, while the absence of an 
Opposition prevents any helpful crit- 
icism. 

This fact is not generally recog- 
nized, especially in ‘America, and, 
indeed, the further from Russia one 
lives and the less about Russia one 
knows, the more optimistically is one 
inclined to regard the Stalin régime. 
Newspaper correspondents seldom 
have time to study any question au 
fond; in fact if they live too long 
abroad, and acquire too well some 
foreign language, and go too deep 
into a foreign country’s life, they run 
the risk of losing their own country’s 
point of view and of becoming unin- 
telligible to the home reader. 


By Francis McCuLiacu 





In Russia, at all events, American 
newspaper correspondents have to be 
particularlyy superficial, and the re- 
sult is that in American newspaper 
circles there exist the most curious 
delusions on the subject of Stalin. 
Many editors have got into their 
heads an idealized picture of the Dic- 
tator, formed partly out of reports 
sent by their correspondents in Rus- 
sia and partly out of general princi- 
ples which happen for the moment 
to be part of the journalistic stock- 
in-trade. 

These general principles are em- 
phatically optimistic. They include 
the belief that the race is tending up- 
wards, that time and experience teach 
moderation, and wear away the rough 
edges of national and religious an- 
tagonisms, and even of class hatred, 
that the responsibilities of office grad- 
ually but surely convert the reddest 
of revolutionaries into the mildest 
and most tolerant of bureaucrats. 

There are, of course, plenty of his- 
torical instances of this change, very 
many of them in France where, with 
the regularity of the sun which rises 
in the east and sinks in the west, 
politicians rise on the left and sink 
on the right. In Italy also there are 
similar cases. Mussolini was a So- 
cialist. In England Mr. John Burns 
made one of his first public appear- 
ances under a red flag in Trafalgar 
Square. 


o MucH for principles. As for 
the particular case of Stalin, 
I found in-the minds of most Ameri- 
cans a picture of him which did not 
correspond in any particular to the 
reality. That picture exhibited Stalin 
as a great-hearted and moderate man, 
struggling with immoderate  col- 
leagues, while staggering at the same 
time beneath the weight of empire 
which circumstances had placed on 
his shoulders, anxious to make peace 
with the West, ready to pay back the 
money Russia owes, to give back the 
factories that have been confiscated, 
to welcome again the foreign capital- 
ist and the foreign expert. 
These journalists seem to have 
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formed in their own minds a vivid 
and interesting picture of a Stalin, a 
man of steel, who while resisting all 
the flank attacks of the Left extrem- 
ists, is steadily moving the whole 
Communist phalanx to the Right. 
The New York Times correspondent 
in Moscow points out that Stalin is 
executing this difficult and dangerous 
manoeuvre in a masterly manner, and 
is absolutely compelled to cover it by 
a stream of denunciation and vituper- 
ation directed against the whole Cap- 
italist system; and we are given to 
understand that unless he indulged in 
this vituperation, he might not be able 
to carry the bulk of his party with 
him. 


OREOVER, a very important point, 

the General Secretary has gained 
prestige especially in America by the 
fact that he and his supporters are 
nominally Christians, whereas Trot- 
sky, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, Kamenev, 
and several other leaders of the Op- 
position are Jews. This has given 
rise to a quite baseless legend that 
the fight inside the Communist Party 
has been a fight between Jew and 
Christian, and that the Jew has had 
the worst of it. But there is noth- 
ing in this legend. None of the lead- 
ers on either side has any religion: 
they all despise religion of every sort, 
and we find nominal Jews on Stalin’s 
side as well as nominal Christians on 
Trotsky’s. 

Some blame for this false picture 
must, I am afraid, be laid to the door 
of the American journalists who sup- 
ply information about Russia. Many 
of them are not regular journalists. 
They drift out to Russia somehow 
or other, and begin to send communi- 
cations to some American newspaper 
which is generally glad to engage 
them if, after a time, it finds that 
they are delivering the “goods” a day 
ahead of other correspondents. 

Some of these free-lances are ad- 
venturous spinsters who having 
reached middle age without excite- 
ment, are inclined to develop a de- 
vastating enthusiasm for Bolshevism. 
Others are more judicial but tie 
themselves by the acceptance of all 
sorts of favors from the Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs, free rail- 
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way passes to all part of the country, 
even to Turkestan or Vladivostock; 
permission to photograph the interior 
of the Tzar’s palaces and to examine 
the archives in the Foreign Office; 
news before anybody else ; exemption 
from the usual unpleasant restric- 
tions with respect to rooms. 


N NO other Foreign Office does a 
L sympathique journalist get the 
facilities which he gets in Moscow, 
especially in the Anglo-American 
section of the Commissariat of For- 
eign Affairs, and this because the of- 
ficials there were themselves journal- 
ists. 

I once saw an American lady 
journalist, sitting beside me at the 
reporter’s table, applaud loudly a 
very anti-foreign speech delivered at 
a Communist Congress in Moscow; 
but as she did not understand a word 
of it, I do not suspect her of Bolshe- 
vism, I only suspect her of not know- 
ing much about journalistic etiquette. 
She had had a free pass on the rail- 
way from Vladivostock, she was liv- 
ing at the expense of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in Moscow, she was accorded 
special facilities; and, such being the 
case, her articles would tend to ex- 
hibit Bolshevism in too favorable a 
light. 

Even the regular foreign journal- 
ists—English, American, French or 
German—are too apt to take an un- 
duly favorable view of the Soviet 
Government, for if they take an un- 
favorable view they are immediately 
ejected and in all probability their 
newspaper, after “boosting” them for 
a week as martyrs in the sacred cause 
of free speech, will get rid of them 
altogether, especially if their specialty 
is Russia and they are not particularly 
good at anything else. 

The average regular correspondent 
who goes to Russia has a wife and 
family to maintain and has no more 
desire to make a martyr of himself 
by denouncing Russian conditions 
than a plumber has to make a martyr 
of himself by denouncing the luxuri- 
ous lives led by the rich people in 
whose houses he effects repairs. 

Even when “our own correspond- 
ent” goes home on ‘eave, he is very 
cautious, as he knows that though 
any imprudence on his part may give 
some brother journalist a chance of 
earning a substantial fee by writing 
a good article, it may also result in 
he himself being refused admittance 
at the Red frontier. This applies not 
only to journalists home on leave 
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from Russia but also to business men, 
telegraphists, and diplomatists home 
on leave. It even applies to those 
“home for good,” as they do not wish 
to prejudice their chances of being 
sent back, at some future time. And 
one cannot blame any of them. 

How then, it may be asked, does 
any true news ever percolate out of 
Russia? <A great deal is brought by 
Russians coming to this country, even 
by Russian Communists, but natur- 
ally it is confined only to reliable 
persons. Unfortunately, some of the 
extremely striking stories which such 
visitors tell cannot be repeated as it 
would lead to the persecution of per- 
sons living in Russia, but even such 
stories help certain American people 
who are interested in Russia to form 
a true picture of what is happening 
there. Not a bad picture could be 
obtained, indeed, by a diligent read- 
ing of the Bolshevik newspapers. 

I defy anyone to take a cheerful 
view of the Russian question after 
steadily reading the Jzvestia and the 
Pravada for six months. The United 
States Government gets all its in- 
formation about Russia from Bolshe- 
vik official newspapers, periodicals, 
books and pamphlets, none of them 
secret ; probably it is the only Govern- 
ment rich enough to get these trans- 
lations done in bulk and by compe- 
tent men; and the result is that it 
has become more and more confirmed 
in its refusal to recognize the Soviet. 

Lastly, a number of excellent books 
have been published recently on the 
actual working of the Soviet system, 
one by Mr. L. Lawton, an English- 
man; one by Professor Anton Karl- 
gren, a Norwegian ; and the latest and 
best by M. Gromov, an economic spe- 
cialist employed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. M. Gromov, who is him- 
self a Russian, travelled all over Rus- 
sia and obtained exceptionally good 
material about the life of the people; 
but unfortunately his book “Perod 
Razsvetom” (Before the Dawn) has 
not yet been translated into any for- 
eign language. 

All: these books and newspapers 
and witnesses point in the same di- 
rection. One sometimes hears busy 
editors say petulantly, “What is one 
to believe? Everybody who comes 
out of Russia brings a different 
story.” 

Barring the members of “person- 
ally conducted parties,” who do not 
count, everyone who has come out of 
Russia for the past year has brought 
the same story, the story which [ tell 
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here. All the Russian specialists in 
foreign countries know this. Out- 
side this circle of specialists, however, 
the general impression of the Stalin 
Dictatorship which one finds in 
America and even in England is much 
too favorable—at all events in jour- 
nalistic circles. 

In some of the English news- 
papers, and especially in the Sunday 
papers, very favorable accounts of 
the state of things in Russia have 
appeared from time to time. Very 
optimistic interviews ‘with Stalin 
have been published by the New York 
American, the Wide World News, 
the Anglo-American Newspaper Ser- 
vice, and other news agencies and 
newspapers; and in these interviews 
Stalin is made to use large, tolerant 
statesman-like language about the re- 
lations which prevail between the 
Soviet Government and the Orthodox 
Church, and about the return of the 
confiscated oil properties to their 
rightful owners. Stalin himself has, 
however, gone out of his way to de- 
nounce all these interviews as forger- 
ies; and forgeries they undoubtedly 
are. 

Stalin never said one word that 
could, by any ingenuity, be twisted 
into an admission that there is some 
good in Capitalism or in Christianity 
or in Englishmen or Americans, and, 
on the other hand, he has hundreds 
of times declared that he is out to de- 
ceive us, to swindle us, and to take 
advantage of our difficulties. And 
he has gone further than mere words. 
He has helped the Communist move- 
ment in China, and is apparently 
ready to help it in India, probably in 
a more subtle and therefore a more 
dangerous way than Trotzky would 
have helped it. 


Is speeches at the Fifteenth Com- 

munist Congress were a repeti- 
tion of those revolutionary doctrines 
familiar to those who have followed 
Soviet utterances during the last ten 
years. The burthen of his message 
is that the West wants markets ; that 
the struggle for markets causes jeal- 
ousies and hatreds among the capi- 
talist countries; that these jealousies 
and hatreds will eventually cause 
war ; and that another European war 
will give Bolshevik Russia her 
chance. 

It is quite true that Stalin has 
made various concessions to the 
Kulaki, (rich farmers) in the sense 
that (1) they may lease land; and 
(2) may employ hired labor; but in 
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all his public utterances, he gives not 
the least grounds for believing that 
he means to come to terms with the 
West. On the contrary, he denies 
this consistently, continually, and 
sometimes with a savage vigor of 
language. He announces (1) that 
the monopoly of foreign trade is the 
keystone of the Soviet Foreign Pol- 
icy, (2) that payment of her debts 
by Russia is only a carrot to be 
dangled before the nose of the bour- 
geois donkey, with the object of ob- 
taining credits; (3) that everything 
possible in the shape of money and 
brains is to be got out of foreign 
capitalists, and nothing is to be given 
in return. 


HE present Soviet leaders keep 
© the World Revolution in the 
background, whenever it is likely to 
interfere with the obtaining of credits 
abroad; but the World Revolution is 
brought out and advocated by mem- 
bers of the Soviet Government or by 
the Comitern or by both whenever 
revolutionary strikes or class an- 
tagonism in foreign countries become 
acute. 

The Jzvestia once said that Lenin 
was a true revolutionary inasmuch 
as he always deceived his enemies and 
was loyal to his friends; and Stalin 
declares emphatically that he and his 
party are the true exponents of 
Lenin’s doctrines, so that apparently 
he also will deceive his enemies, the 
Bourgeoisie and the Imperalists as 
much as he can; in other words that 
he will deceive every country out- 
side the frontiers of Bolshevik Rus- 
sia. 

Certain it is that he is venemously 
Bolshevik, and hates intensely West- 
ern Capitalism and everything asso- 
ciated with it. There is not a shred 
of evidence to the contrary: hence it 
would be a mistake to assume, as so 
many English and American journal- 
ists have done, that he secretly loves 
the West. All the journalists I have 
met recently in America and here 
have a curious leaning towards that 
belief, so much so that if one who 
has been to Russia gives them an in- 
terview, they have an inveterate habit 
of eliminating all that tells against 
that theory, and producing the usual 
steel-engraving of Stalin as the great 
Moderator. 

I had an experience of this kind 
myself some time ago, and the re- 
porter who spoke to me was very in- 
telligent and not at all pro-Bolshevik, 
rather the contrary. The explana- 
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tion was that he had already got a 
fixed idea of Stalin in his head, and 
that this idealistic picture was favor- 
able. To form a new picture would 
mean mental fatigue. And besides, 
he was, like most people, optimistic. 

Another theme at the Fifteenth 
Communist Congress was that Sov- 
iet Russia provides the markets and 
the raw material desired by the capi- 
talists. She must therefore bargain 
with the capitalists. But Soviet Rus- 
sia is also a Workers’ State, and, as 
such, is hated by the capitalists. 
When the inevitable war among the 
capitalists mations comes, Russia 
must turn it into a civil war, a class 
war, in each of the capitalist coun- 
tries. In the meantime she must, by 
means of her monopoly of foreign 
trade and in other ways, get money 
and knowledge from the Western 
peoples in order that she may be 
economically independent of them in 
the future. Then she will be better 
equipped for the war which will, she 
hopes, range all the workmen on her 
side against the bourgeoisie of the 
world. 

So that all Stalin’s trains of 
thought end in an “inevitable” war, 
converted into a class war, and end- 
ing in the confusion of Western 
Europe. 

Even Stalin’s partial surrender to 
the peasants does not indicate that 
his communist theories have changed. 
Lenin was also forced by the direct 
necessity to yield to the peasant, but 
nobody praised his moderation in 
consequence. Speaking at the Fif- 
teenth Communist Congress on the 
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subject of agriculture, Stalin attri- 
buted its slow progress to the fact 
that it is not nationalized. “Our 
only hope,” he says, “is in the Com- 
munist form of culture on the land.” 
This remark alone shows how his 
mind is working, back towards Com- 
munism, not back towards Capital- 
ism. 

To sum up: 

What has happened in Russia is 
that the Communist Party has split in 
two, consequently, the strength of the 
force which keeps the Russian peo- 
ple in subjection has been reduced by 
one half. 

Secondly Bolshevism has lost its 
attractions for Russian idealists, and 
for the Communist idealists of all 
countries. : 

A third result which I have not had 
time to deal with is the disorganiza- 
tion of the Ogpu or Secret Police as 
a result of the split, and in this con- 
nection one of the ablest authorities 
on contemporary Russia now in this 
country tells me that the sensational 
arrest in the Donetz basin of six Ger- 
man engineers belonging to the Allge- 
meine Elektrizitaets Gesellschaft was 
the work of the Ogpu which wanted 
to hamper its own Government in its 
trade negotiations with Germany. 

The stability of Stalin’s Dictator- 
ship is still further threatened by the 
number of White Russians now em- 
ployed by it, afer having nominally 
become Bolsheviks; by the profound 
disillusionment of the industrial 
workers ; by the increased unemploy- 
ment; and by the failure of the 
World Revolution to materialize. 
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October Sketches Christ 


By Mary NELt Carrot 
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OWN where the river draws its slow and sweetly purple line 

The lavish trees have lately spilt their ruddy autumn wine, 
To drench with ardent tide His swift white feet and to adore 
This gentle God who, meditative, walks the saffron shore. 
The honest sun still lifts his glowing face to praise and smile 
And bid the earth to worship for one rare and prostrate while; 
From out the shadowed flats the haze lifts hungry eager arms to hold 
This man whose image all creation renders manifold. 
A space—and Christ is aureoled in leaves and crowned with sun, 
A royal King in court—and then the fervid day is done, 
For anxious stars peer through the tartan swirling sky to see 
His silver shadow crucified upon a naked tree. 
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Ghristianity in Ghina 


A COMMENT ON MOORE BENNETT'S OBSERVATIONS 


HE Atlantic Monthly prints 

an article with the above 

title in the August issue 

which reflects very credit- 
ably on the Roman Catholic Church. 
One cannot but think that the editor 
printed the article as a palliative of 
the strictures on the Church which 
appeared a few months earlier in the 
same magazine by a clerical, anony- 
mous author. 

The observations of Moore Ben- 
nett show that the old Catholic 
Church is not so bad off after all, 
especially when compared with 
financially powerful non-Catholic 
sects in the foreign mission field. A 
resident in China for the past twenty- 
five years, having visited every one 
of the eighteen provinces in China, 
and seen every kind of upheaval in 
that distracted land, Mr. Bennett is 
well equipped to render an impartial 
criticism regarding the activities of 
the Protestant and Catholic mission- 
ary societies in China and their effect 
on the lives of the people. His 
hearty praise of the Catholic mis- 
sionary in contrast with his Protes- 
tant co-laborer is not evoked by pro- 
nouncedly Catholic sympathies or 
hatred or dislike of Protestantism, but 
rather on account of the remarkable 
results produced by Catholic mis- 
sionary effort in a Christ-like and 
humane manner. 

His comments on the reaction of 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
to the recent Bolshevist movement 
are decidedly encouraging to those 
who have borne the burdens of this 
oppression, and edifying to those 
who, like so many SIGN readers, are 
interested in the progress of our be- 
loved Faith in pagan China, and who 
love to hear how disinterestedly and 
how heroically Catholic missionaries 
have labored for the propagation of 
the true religion. 

Thinking it will be worth while 
for our readers to know the contents 
of this article, I will give a running 
commentary on it. Mr. Bennett be- 
gins by stating that 


Of the one hundred and_ thirty 


separate organizations in China only 
some seventy are American, and of 
those seventy, only three can be said 
with any justice to be of really great 
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importance; now can any of the Protes- 
tant efforts individually or collectively 
be considered as being in any way as 
effective or as great as the effort di- 
rected by the Catholic missions through- 
out the country that during the past 
centuries has been known as the Chi- 
nese Empire. 


The modus agendi of the two great 
bodies of missionaries — Protestant 
and Catholic—are here placed in 
sharp contrast, the former given 
much more to advertising, while the 
latter body has gone about its work 
quietly, yet efficiently withal : 





The Protestant effort in China is 
more talked of, more advertised, and, 
unfortunately, more nationalized than 
the Catholic effort. The Protestant 
missions in this country (China), for 
reasons best known to themselves, seem 
to vie with each other in introducing, 
together with the peculiar tenets of 
their one hundred and thirty different 
forms of Christianity, the different 
racial characteristics of their home- 
lands, while the Catholics are now, as 
they have ever been, content to adapt 
Chinese cultural forms and customs to 
the service of that Church which since 
1280 has been established in Mongolia 
and China, preaching and living the 
tenets of the Church of Rome. 


The Catholic missionary has taken 
to heart and held consistently in prac- 
tice the advice of St. Paul to “become 
all things to all men that he may 
gain all.” Instead of trying to make 
Orientals Occidentals, he endeavors 
to make pagan Orientals Catholic 
Orientals. He does not allow the 
pagan to feel that all of his customs 
are to be abandoned, as long as they 
are in no manner inimical to Christian 
doctrine and conduct. Rather, the 
missionary adapts them himself in 
order thereby to come as close as 
possible to the heart of the people, 
imitating as far as in him lies the 
divine plan of Christ who though 
“being in the form of God and not 
thinking it robbery to be equal to 
God, emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being found in 
the likeness of men, and in habit 
found a man.” 
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Wherever the Catholics go they start 
in a very small way, adapting Chinese 
buildings, using Chinese architects and 
forms, almost hiding their lights under 
a bushel, but working furiously and 
continuously none the less, getting in 
touch with the gentry and landholders, 
officials and merchants, making them- 
selves acquainted in every way, not 
alone with the poor and homeless, the 
radicals and the outcasts, but also with 
every class and type of people within 
their districts, observing—at least in the 
outward form—all customary and cul- 
tural practices, and in all things up- 
holding the status quo of the established 
regime, however difficult that may be 
in a country where rebellions and 
schisms are as rife as they are here. 


ATHOLIC missionaries find that 
C Christ’s work can be success- 
fully done only in Christ’s way. And 
Christ’s way has been the only suc- 
cessful avenue of approach to the 
pagan Chinese mind and heart. Amid 
the confusion caused by the more 
than one hundred and thirty differ- 
ent forms of religion thrust at them 
by hundreds of Western preachers 
of Christianity, the only safe way in 
which to impress the Chinese is by 
living among them as one of them 
in order to exemplify in the preach- 
er’s conduct the precepts of which 
he says so much, 


When one has seen aged men work- 
ing for a generation or more at the 
same tasks the common people have to 
face, eating the same food, living in 
the same kind of houses, denying them- 
selves everything that the mission might 
live and the service of the Lord might 
prosper, that the Church of God might 
be adorned by their sacrifices; when the 
people see young and earnest men, well 
taught in their languages and customs, 
come to cast in their lot with them, to 
aid and help them in their farms and 
orchards, in their cottage industries, in 
their sicknesses and famines, to teach 
them how to improve their lot, not by 
radical changes, but by dint of long 
years of sustained effort slowly made— 
then it is easy to understand why it is 
that the Protestants in China have 
made less than a million converts in 
more than a century and how it hap- 
pens that today, when the great bulk of 
the Protestant missionaries have fled 
their posts, the Catholic priests still 
labor on without advertisement and 
without reward in the far-off interior 
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stations, for these last are not strangers 
in the land, but Chinese of the Chinese, 
content to live and suffer for the cause. 
Mr. Bennett describes how the 
missionaries’ willingness to share the 
common hardships of the natives is 
exemplified in one priest, and how 
his shining example of the sacrifice of 
the religion which he preaches has 
gone to the hearts of his people. 


When one of the most erudite Chi- 
nese and Mongol scholars now living, of 
any race, is content to live on his mis- 
sion station outside the Great Wall, 
ninety miles from the nearest white 
man, surrounded by Mongols and the 
poorest of Chinese settlers, eating the 
common food of his flock, wearing the 
clothes used by them, performing his 
daily tasks in the church, in the dis- 
pensary, and in the villages for twelve 
and fifteen hours a day regardless of 
bandits, cold, heat and discomforts in- 
numerable, and when such a man has 
done this for twenty-eight years, with 
no holidays or visits to his homeland, 
the Chinese, as well as the foreigners, 
begin to think that there must be some 
good in the creed which he preaches 
and are content to call him “Father” 
and to give him the reverence and at- 
tention which are his just due. 


HIS reverence is very far from that 
© “easy assumption of superiority” 
on the part of non-Catholic mission- 
aries which ‘offends others resident 
in the country besides the Chinese, 
and raises up against the Protestants 
a body of opinion that challenges the 
missionaries’ right to speak for and 
on behalf of Christianity as a whole.” 
And as a result “this very consider- 
able body of public opinion, both 
Chinese and foreign, bitterly opposes 
any extension of the Protestant 
Church’s privileges in China.” 

According to Mr. Bennett there are 
other reasons for the antagonism of 
the Chinese tc Protestantism. One 
of the principal ones is the “business 
program” of Protestant sects. By 
competing with native Chinese in 
hotel, manufacturing, and banking 
fields Protestants who are ostensibly 


engaged in missionary effort draw 


upon themselves the just criticism 
and even odium of both Chinese and 
foreigners. Although it cannot be 
denied, as Mr. Bennett says, that 
Catholic institutions indulge in com- 
mercial enterprise in a variety of 
ways, they do not advertise their 
efforts, nor do they compete with 
legitimate business enterprise, but 
use the funds so amassed not indi- 
vidually but as a body, in order to 
make their mission effort self-sup- 
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porting.” 

Besides the ubiquitous unity of 
doctrine which the Catholic Church 
presents to all peoples, the example 
of steadfastness to duty in the face 
of persecution—the doctrine of the 
Good Shepherd in contrast to the 
hireling—has made the deepest im- 
pression on the minds of the pagans, 
who, like every normal non-Chris- 
tian, judges the quality of the creed 
preached by the fruits thereof. 


The great majority of the Catholic 
priests, lay brethren, and nuns are still 
at their posts and have never left them; 
at a time when their flocks were being 
tortured, murdered, raped, robbed and 
desloated, these noble souls worked as 
they never worked before, helping, in- 
terceding, nursing and generally com- 
forting their distressed congregations 
by every means within their power, 
offering their lives nobly upon the altar 
of their Faith, while the Protestant 
of them after the Nanking outrage leav- 
missionaries marched with most un- 
dignified haste to the coast ports, many 
ing China for Japan and other safe 
points of vantage regardless of the wel- 
fare of any but themselves. 


Truth compels us to say that in 
many cases, as in the Passionist Mis- 
sion in Shenchow, our missionaries 
also had to depart, but it was only 
when there was no human and valid 
reason why they should longer linger ; 
when their very presence but served 
as reason for added fury to the perse- 
cution and depradation towards 
church property. Many readers of 
THE Sicn will recall the story told 
by Fr. Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., of his 
decision to quit the mission after 
holding out until the very last—a de- 
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By J. Corson MILLER 








What shall we, then, remember, who forgot, 
Betimes, His word, ’mid life’s mad lusts in storm, 
Now that Love’s Blood of very Love flows warm 
Across our freezing eyes that sought Him not? 

The world folds down the endless dark—for what 
Does this rich draught our senses straight transform, 
And make, for peace, each faculty a norm, 

Through which, from evil, evil we begot? 

’Tis final food—Holy of Holies—ours 

To take, for strength, along th’ Eternal Way, 
Where sun nor moon shall rise, nor any flowers, = 
And where shall be no longer night or day. 
Refreshed, we shall ward off Satanic powers, 
And when death calls, discard our craven clay. 


cision reached only after much sacri- 
fice, consultation, and: prayer. But, 
despite the necessity for flight to 
safer ports, our missionaries, priests, 
brothers and sisters, have returned to 
their posts of duty to carry on where 
they left off in the face of the 
oppressor. 

This contrast is not printed in any 
invidious spirit. No doubt there are 
many conscientious Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China, both male and fe- 
male, who are striving according to 
their individual lights to spread the 
Kingdom of God. But it cannot be 
considered strange that when mis- 
sionaries of the true Faith are labor- 
ing in the same territory with those 
who are emmissaries of heresy (why 
not say it?) Catholic missionaries 
are better able to produce fruit unto 
God. Christ cannot abandon the 
Church which He purchased with 
His Blood, nor refuse to fructify 
with His grace those who listen to 
the preaching and witness the deeds 
of those who are sent in His Holy 
Name. 


N CONCLUSION I say to my read- 
4 ers that they should thank the 
God and Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ that the good seed which is 
being scattered on Chinese soil by 
Catholic missionaries is bearing such 
great fruit, and that they may feel 
that they by their prayers, sacrifices, 
and alms, have had their share in this 
encouraging result. Do not rest con- 
tent with partial success, but prose- 
cute the work until the very end— 
for there is much, very much, still 
to be done. 
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ow Israel [Jacob] loved 

Joseph above all his sons, 

because he had him in his 

old age: and he made him a 
coat of divers colors. And _ his 
brethren, seeing that he was loved 
by his father, more than all his sons, 
hated him, and could not speak peace- 
ably to him. 

Now it fell out also that he told 
his brethren a dream, that he had 
dreamed: which occasioned them to 
hate him the more. 

And he said to them: “Hear my 
dream which I dreamed. I thought 
we were binding sheaves in the field: 
and my sheaf arose, as it were, and 
stood, and your sheaves standing 
about, bowed down before my sheaf.” 
His brethren answered: “Shalt thou 
be our king? or shall we be subject 
to thy dominion?” Therefore this 
matter of his dreams and words 
ministered nourishment to their envy 
and hatred. 

He dreamed also another dream, 
which he told his brethren, saying: 
“IT saw in a dream, as it were the 
sun, and the moon, and eleven stars 
worshipping me.” And when he had 
told this to his father and brethren, 
his father rebuked him, and said: 
“What meaneth this dream that thou 
hast dreamed? Shall I and thy 
mother, and thy brethren worship 
thee upon the earth?” His brethren 
therefore envied him: but his father 
considered the thing with himself. 

And when his brethren abode in 
Sichem feeding their father’s flocks, 
Israel said to him: “Thy brethren 
feed the sheep in Sichem: come, I 
will send thee to them.” And when 
he answered: “I am ready,” he said 
to him: “Go, and see if all things be 
well with thy brethren, and the cattle: 
and bring me word again what is 
doing.” So being sent from the vale 
of Hebron, he came to Sichem. 

And a man found him there wan- 
dering in the field, and asked what 
he sought. But he answered: “I 
seek my brethren ; tell me where they 
feed the flocks.” And the man said 
to him: “They are departed from this 
place: for I heard them say: ‘Let us 
go to Dothain.’”” And Joseph... 
found them in Dothain. 

And when they saw him afar off 


Goseph and His Brethren 


FROM THE BOOK OF GENESIS* 


. . they thought to kill him. And 
said one to another: “Behold the 
dreamer cometh. Come, let us kill 
him, and cast him into some old pit: 
and we will say: ‘Some evil beast 
hath devoured him.’ . . .” 

And Ruben hearing this, en- 
deavored to deliver him out of their 
hands, and said: “Do not take away 
his life, nor shed his blood: but cast 
him into this pit, that is in the wilder- 
ness, and keep your hands harmless.” 
Now he said this, being desirous to 

restore him to his father. 
And as soon as he came to his breth- 
ren, they forthwith stript him of his 
outside coat, that was of divers 
colors, and cast him into an old pit, 
where there was no water. And sit- 
ting down to eat bread, they saw 
some Ismaelites on their way coming 
from Galaad, with their camels, 
carrying spices and balm, and myrrh 
to Egypt. 


ae Juda said to his brethren: 
“What will it profit us to kill our 
brother, and conceal his blood? It 
is better that he be sold to the Is- 
maelites, and that our hands be not 
defiled: for he is our brother and our 
flesh.” His brethren agreed to his 
words. 

And when the Madianite mer- 
chants passed by, they drew him out 
of the pit, and sold him to the Is- 
maelites, for twenty pieces of silver: 
and they led him into Egypt. 

And Ruben, returning to the pit, 
found not the boy, and, rending his 
garments, he went to his brethren 
and said: “The boy doth not appear 
and whither shall I go?” And they 
took his coat, and dipped it in the 
blood of a kid, which they had killed. 
Sending some to carry it to their 
father and to say: “This we have 
found: see whether it be thy son’s 
coat, or not.” And the father, ac- 
knowledging it, said: “It is my son’s 
coat, an evil wild beast hath eaten 
him, a beast hath devoured Joseph.” 
And tearing his garments, he put on 
sackcloth, mourning for his son a 
long time. 

And all his children being gathered 
together to comfort their father in 
his sorrow, he would not receive 
comfort, but said: “I will go down to 
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my son into hell, mourning.” And 
whilst he continued weeping, the 
Madianites sold Joseph in Egypt to 
Putiphar, an eunuch of Pharao, . 
captain of the soldiers. 

And Joseph was brought into 
Egypt. . . . And the Lord was with 
him, and he was a prosperous man in 
all things: and he dwelt in his 
master’s house. 

Who knew very well that the Lord 
was with him, and made all that he 
did to prosper in his hand. And 
Joseph found favor in the sight of 
his master, and ministered to him: 
and being set over all by him, he 
governed the house committed to 
him, and all things that were de- 
livered to him: 

And the Lord blessed the house of 
the Egyptian for Joseph’s sake, and 
multiplied all his substance, both at 
home, and in the fields. . . . 

And Pharao said to Joseph: “Be- 
hold, I have appointed thee over the 
whole land of Egypt.” And he took 
his ring from his own hand, and 
gave it into his hand: and he put 
upon him a robe of silk, and put a 
chain of gold about his neck. And 
he made him go up into his second 
chariot, the crier proclaiming that all 
should bow their knee before him, 
and that they should know he was 
made governor over the whole land 
of Egypt. 

And the king said to Joseph: “I 
am Pharao: without thy command- 
ment no man shall move hand or 
foot in all the land of Egypt. 

And he turned his name, and 
called him in the Egyptian tongue, 
the “savior of the world.” . . . Now 
he was thirty years old when he stood 
before king Pharao, and he went 
round all the countries of Egypt. . 


ry ne hearing that food was sold 
in Egypt, said to his sons: “Why 
are ye careless? I have heard that 
wheat is sold in Egypt: go ye down, 





*Genesis, meaning Generation, is the 
first part of the Holy Bible—a book 
which, for interesting and instructive 
reading, has never been surpassed. It 
should be in every Catholic home. A 
large Bible, beautifully bound in leather, 
will be sent by The Sign to any address 
for $4.25. 
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and buy us necessaries, that we may 
live, and not be consumed with 


want So the ten brethren of 
Joseph went down, to buy corn in 
Egypt, whilst Benjamin was kept at 
home by Jacob, who said to his breth- 
ren: “Lest perhaps he take any harm 
in the journey.” 

\nd they entered into the land of 
Egypt with others that went to buy. 


For the famine was in the land of 
Chanaan. And Joseph was governor 
in the land of Egypt, and corn was 
sold by his direction to the people. 
And when his brethren had bowed to 
him. 

\nd he knew them, he spoke as it 
were to strangers somewhat roughly, 
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JOSEPH IS SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN TO THE MADIANITES 


asking them: “Whence came you?’ But they said: “We, thy servants, 


They answered: “From the land of ' 
Chanaan, to buy necessaries of life.” 
And though he knew his brethren, he 
was not known by them. And re- 
membering the dreams, which 
formerly he had dreamed, he said to 
them: “You are spies. You are come 
to view the weaker parts of the land.” 
But they said: “It is not so, my lord, 
but thy servants are come to buy 
food. We are all the sons of one 
man: we are come as peaceable men, 
neither do thy servants go about any 
evil.” And he answered them: “It 
is otherwise: you are come to con- 
sider the unfenced parts of this 
land.” , ed 
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are twelve brethren, the sons of one 
man in the land of Chanaan: the 
youngest is with our father, the other 
is not living.” He saith: “This is it 
that I said: You are spies. I shall 
now presently try what you are: by 
the health of Pharao you shall not 
depart hence, until your youngest 
brother come. Send one of you to 
fetch him: and you shall be in prison, 
till what you have said be proved, 
whether it be true or false: or else 
by the health of Pharao you are 
spies.” So he put them in prison 
three days. 


CR third day he brought them 
out of prison, and said: “Do 
as I have said, and you shall live: 
for I fear God. If you be peaceable 
men, let one of your brethren be 
bound in prison: and go ye your ways 
and carry the corn that you have 
bought, unto your houses. And bring 
your youngest brother to me, that I 
may find your words to be true, and 
you may not die.” They did as he 
had said. 

And they talked one to another: 
“We deserve to suffer these things, 
because we have sinned against our 
brother, seeing the anguish of his 
soul, when he besought us, and we 
would not hear: therefore is this 
affliction come upon us.” And 
Ruben . . . said: “Did not I say to 
you: Do not sin against the boy: and 
you would not hear me? Behold his 
blood is required.” And they knew 
not that Joseph understood, because 
he spoke to them by an interpreter. 
And he turned himself away a little 
while, and wept: and returning he 
spoke to them. And taking Simeon, 
and binding him in their presence, he 
commanded his servants to fill their 
sacks with wheat, and to put every 
man’s money again in their sacks, 
and to give them besides provisions 
for the way: and they did so. But 
they having loaded their asses with 
the corn, went their way. And one 
of them opening his sack, to give his 
beast provender in the inn, saw the 
money in the sack’s mouth. And 
said to his brethren: “My money is 
given me again, behold it is in the 
sack.” And they were astonished, 
and troubled, and said to one an- 
other: “What is this that God hath 
done unto us?” 

And they came to Jacob, their 
father, in the land of Chanaan, and 
they told him all things that had be- 
fallen them, saying: “The lord of the 
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land spoke roughly to us, and took 
us to be spies of the country. And 
we answered him: ‘We are peaceable 
men, and we mean no plot. We are 
twelve brethren born of one father: 
one is not living, the youngest is with 
our father in the land of Chanaan.’ 
And he said to us: ‘Hereby shall I 
know that you are peaceable men: 
Leave one of your brethren with me, 
and take ye necessary provision for 
your houses, and go your ways. And 
bring your youngest brother to me, 
that I may know you are not spies: 
and you may receive this man again, 
that is kept in prison: and afterwards 
may have leave to buy what you 
will.’ ” 


(Dp they had told this, they 
poured out their corn, and every 
man found his money tied in the 
mouth of his sack. . . . Their father 
Jacob said: “You have made me to be 
without children: Joseph is not liv- 
ing, Simeon is kept in bonds, and 
Benjamin you will take away: all 
these evils are fallen upon me.” And 
Ruben answered him: “Kill my two 
sons, if I bring him not again to thee: 
deliver him into my hand, and I will 
restore him to thee.” But he said: 
“My son shall not go down with you: 
his brother is dead, and he is left 
alone: if any mischief befall him in 
the land to which you go, you will 
bring down my gray hairs with sor- 
row to hell.” 

In the meantime the famine was 
heavy upon all the land. And when 
they had eaten up all the corn, which 
they had. brought out of Egypt, 
Jacob said to his sons: “Go again and 
buy us a little food.” Juda answered : 
“The man declared unto us with the 
attestation of an oath, saying: You 
shall not see my face, unless you 
bring your youngest brother with 
you. If therefore thou wilt send him 
with us, we will set out together, and 
will buy necessaries for thee. But if 
thou wilt not, we will not go. . +s 

Israel said to them: “You have 
done this for my misery in that you 
told him you had also another 
brother.” But they answered: “The 
man asked us in order concerning our 
kindred: if our father lived: if we 
had a brother: and we answered him 
regularly, according to what he de- 
manded: could we know that he 
would say: ‘Bring hither your brother 
with you?” ... 

Then Israel said to them: “If it 
must needs be so, do what you will: 
take of the best fruits of the land in 
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your vessels, and carry down pres- 
ents to the man, a little balm, and 
honey, and storax, myrrh, turpentine, 
and almonds. And take with you 
double money, and carry back what 
you found in your sacks, lest per- 
haps it was done by mistake. And 
take also your brother, and go to the 
man. And may my Almighty God 
make him favorable to you: and send 
back with you your brother, whom 
he keepeth, and this Benjamin: and 
as for me I shall be desolate without 
children.” 

So the men took the presents, and 
double money, and Benjamin: and 
went down into Egypt, and stood be- 
fore Joseph. 
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And when he had seen them, and 
Benjamin with them, he commanded 
the steward of his house, saying: 
“Bring in the men into the house, 
and kill victims, and prepare a feast ; 
because they shall eat with me at 
noon.” . 


A’ they, being much afraid, said 
there one to another: “Because 
of the money, which we carried back 
the first time in our sacks, we are 
brought in: that he may bring upon 
us a false accusation, and by violence 
make slaves of us and our asses.” 
Wherefore going up to the steward 
of the house, at the door, they said: 
“Sir, we desire thee to hear us: We 
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came down once before to buy food; 
and when we had bought, and come 
to the inn, we opened our sacks, and 
found our money in the mouths of 
the sacks: which we have now 
brought again in the same weight. 
And we have brought other money 
besides, to huy what we want: we 
cannot tell who put it in our bags.” 


ut he answered: “Peace be with 
6 you, fear not: your God, and the 
God of your father hath given you 
treasure in your sacks. For the 
money, which you gave me, I have for 
good.” And he brought Simeon out to 
them. . . . Then Joseph came into his 
house, and they offered him the pres- 
ents holding them in their hands, and 
they bowed down with their face to 
the ground. But he, courteously 
saluting them again, asked them, say- 
ing: “Is the old man your father in 
health, of whom you told me? Is 
he yet living?” And they answered: 
“Thy servant our father is in health, 
he is yet living.” ... 

And Joseph, lifting up his eyes, 
saw Benjamin his brother, by the 
same mother, and said: “Is this your 
young brother, of whom you told me? 
And he said: “God be gracious to 
thee, my son.” 

And he made haste because his 
heart was moved upon his brother, 
and tears gushed out: and going into 
his chamber he wept. And when he 
had washed his face, coming out 
again, he refrained himself, and said: 
“Set bread on the table.” 

And when it was set on, for 
Joseph apart, and for his brethren 
apart, for the Egyptians also that ate 
with him, apart, (for it is unlawful 
for the Egyptians to eat with the 
Hebrews, and they think such a feast 
profane): they sat before him, the 
firstborn according to his birthright, 
and the youngest according to his 
age. And they wondered very much, 
taking the messes which they re- 
ceived of him: and the greater mess 
came to Benjamin, so that it ex- 
ceeded by five parts. And they 
drank, and were merry with him. 

And Joseph commanded the 
stewards of his house, saying: “Fill 
their sacks with corn, as much as 
they can hold: and put the money of 
every one in the top of his sack. And 
in the mouth of the younger’s sack 
put my silver cup, and the price which 
he gave for the wheat.” And it was 
so done. 

And when the morning arose, they 
were sent away with their asses. And 
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when they were now departed out of 
the city, and had gone forward a little 
way, Joseph, sending for the steward 
of his house, said: “Arise, and pursue 
after the men: and when thou hast 
overtaken them, say to them: ‘Why 
have you returned evil for good? 
The cup which you have stolen is 
that in which my lord drinketh, and 
in which he is wont to divine: you 
have done a very evil thing.’ ” 

He did as he had commanded him. 
And having overtaken them, he spoke 
to them the same words. And they 
answered : “Why doth our lord speak 
so, as though thy servants had com- 
mitted so heinous a fact? The money, 
that we found in the top of our sacks, 
we brought back to thee from the land 
of Chanaan: how then should it be 
that we should steal out of thy lord’s 
house, gold or silver? With whom- 
soever of thy servants shall be found 
that which thou seekest, let him die, 
and we will be the bondmen of my 
lord.” 

And he said to them: “Let it be 
according to your sentence; with 
whomsoever it shall be found, let him 
be my servant, and you shall be 
blameless.” Then they speedily took 
down their sacks to the ground, and 
every man opened his sack. 

Which when he had searched . . . 
he found the cup in Benjamin’s sack. 
Then they rent their garments, and 
loading their asses again, returned 
into the town. And Juda at the head 
of his brethren went into Joseph. 

And he said to them: “Why 
would you do so? know you not that 
there is no one like me in the science 
of divining.” And Juda said to him: 
“What shall we answer my lord? or 
what shall we say, or be able justly 
to allege? God hath found out the 
iniquity of thy servants: behold, we 
are all bondmen to my lord, both we, 
and he with whom the cup was 
found.” 

Joseph answered : “God forbid that 
I should do so: he that stole the cup, 
he shall he my bondman: and go you 
away free to your father.” 

Then juda coming nearer, said 
boldly: “I beseech thee, my lord, let 
thy servant speak a word in thy ears. 
. . . Thou didst ask thy servants the 
first time: ‘Have you a father or a 
brother ?” 

And we answered thee, my lord: 
“We have a father an old man and a 
young boy, that was born in his old 
age; whose brother by the mother is 
dead: and he alone is left of his 
mother, and his father loveth him 


tenderly.’ And thou saidst to thy 
servants: ‘Bring him hither to me, 
and I will set my eyes on him.’ We 
suggested to my lord: “The boy can- 
not leave his father: for if he leave 
him, he will die.’ And thou saidst 
to thy servants: ‘Except your young- 
est brother come with you, you shall 
see my face no more.’ Therefore 
when we were gone up to thy servant 
our father, we told him all that my 
lord had said. And our father said: 
‘Go again, and buy us a little wheat.’ 
And we said to him: We cannot go: 
if our youngest brother go down with 
us, we will set out together: other- 
wise, without him we dare not see 
the man’s face. Whereunto he an- 
swered: ‘You know that my wife 
bore me two. One went out, and 
you said a beast devoured him: and 
hitherto he appeareth not. If you 
take this also, and any thing befall 
him in the way, you will bring down 
my gray hairs with sorrow unto hell.’ 
Therefore if I shall go to thy 
servant our father, and the boy be 
wanting (whereas his life dependeth 
upon the life of him) and he shall 
see that he is not with us, he will die. 
Therefore I thy servant will 
stay instead of the boy in the service 
of my lord, and let the boy go up 
with his brethren.” 


OSEPH could no longer refrain 

himself before many that stood 
by: whereupon he commanded that all 
should go out, and no stranger be 
present at their knowing one another. 
And he lifted up his voice with weep- 
ing . . . and he said to his: brethren: 
“I am Joseph: is my father yet liv- 
ing?” His brethren could not an- 
swer him, being struck with exceed- 
ing great fear. 

And he said mildly to them: “Come 
nearer to me.” And when they were 
come near him, he said: “I am 
Joseph, your brother, whom you sold 


-into Egypt. Be not afraid, and let 


it not seem to you a hard case that 
you sold me into these countries: for 
God sent me before you into Egypt 
for your preservation. 

“For it is two years since the famine 
began to be upon the land, and five 
years more remain, wherein there can 
be neither ploughing nor reaping. 
And God sent me before, that you 
may be preserved upon the earth, and 
may have food to live. Not by your 
counsel was I sent hither, but by the 
will of God, Who hath made me lord 
of the whole land of Egypt. 

“Make haste, and go ye up to my 
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father, and say to him: “Thus saith 
thy son Joseph: God hath made me 
lord of. the whole land of Egypt: 
come down to me, linger not. 

“And thou shalt dwell in the land 
of Gessen: and thou shalt be near 
me, thou and thy sons, and thy sons’ 
Wr «s. 

And Joseph kissed all his brethren, 
and wept upon every one of them: 
after which they were emboldened to 
speak to him. . . . He ordered also 
to be brought out for every one of 


OLD 


N spite of his long hair, 

coon cap and tanned leather 

shirt, Seth Haskins was not 

impressive in appearance. 
Old Timer though he was, it was dif- 
ficult to associate with him the ele- 
mental virtues of the pioneer. Per- 
haps that was the fault of his strag- 
gly grey beard streaked with tobacco 
juice, his high-pitched voice and 
somewhat diminutive stature. Yet 
there must have been a certain 
strength about the man. 

He exercised a remarkable influ- 
ence over the members of his num- 
erous family and their connections. 
The Haskins outfit was known all 
over the county for the way they 
held together and it was the old man’s 
will-power that did it. He was dead 
set against any of them going to 
other, parts. If the boys married 
they had to bring their women folk 
there and if the girls found a mate 
it was up to the feilow to join the 
Haskins crowd or quit the girl. That 
was his ruling, expressed in his 
squeaky voice but with a fierceness 
that was not to be lightly defied. 

It was a rambling old place in 
which they lived that had been added 
to at different times without any re- 
gard for the original plan. And 
here and there amongst the thin tim- 
ber of the mountain side you could 
see log shacks where other members 
of the clan had squatted. But though 
they were scattered they all ac- 
knowledged the authority of old Seth. 

It was the nearest approach to the 
patriarchal system that I’ve known. 
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them two robes: but to Benjamin he 
gave three hundred pieces of silver 
with five robes of the best; sending 
to his father as much money and 
raiment, adding besides ten he asses 
to carry off all the riches of Egypt, 
and as many she asses, carrying 
wheat and bread for the journey. 


(sy HE sent away his brethren, and 
at their departing said to them: 
Be not angry in the way. And they 
went up out of Egypt, and came into 
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There was something of a mystery 
as to how they lived, but what with 
hunting—they were all crack shots— 
and swapping horses and trading the 
whisky they distilled, they managed 
to keep themselves in the elementary 
necessaries of life. But, as I said, 
the remarkable thing about them was 
the way they held together. If you 
managed to incur the ill-will of one 
of the Haskins outfit you were the 
enemy of the whole tribe. The to- 
bacco-chewing patriarch had given 
them that sort of feeling. 

They were supposed to be Catho- 
lics. Anyway, once a year Father 
Burke went out from Judd City, a 
matter of near sixty miles to hear 
their confessions and say Mass for 
them. For all their queer uncivilized 
ways, they seemed glad to see him 
and gave him a good time during the 
few days he stopped amongst them. 
I’m not sure that the deference Seth 
paid the priest wasn’t the secret of 
the old man’s power. His recogni- 
tion of a higher authority than his 
own gave him a sort of right to be 
obeyed in his own province. 

You might have said that, in the 
eyes of this primitive community, 
Father Burke’s yearly visit seemed 
to endorse the patriarch’s right to 
govern them. The Church appeared 
to support his rule and to give it a 
supernatural sanction. Whether the 
domestic tyrant realized this I don’t 
know, but he was always careful to 
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the land of Chanaan to their father 
Jacob. And they told him, saying: 
“Joseph thy son is living: and he is 
ruler in all the land of Egypt.” 
Which when Jacob heard, he awaked 
as it were out of a deep sleep, yet did 
not believe them. They, on the other 
side, told the whole order of the 
thing. And when he saw the wagons 
and all that he had sent his spirit re- 
vived, and he said: “It is enough for 
me, if Joseph my son be yet living: 
I will go and see him before I die.” 


MOUNT 


show his respect to the priest, and 
woe betide any member of the fam- 
ily who was reluctant to go to con- 
fession. The language in which the 
necessity for the sacrament of pen- 
ance was urged on such occasions 
would have turned a Texas cowboy 
green with envy. 

It was somewhere about Easter (I 
forget the exact year but it doesn’t 
matter) that Father Burke set out 
on the two day’s ride to Mount Has- 
kins, as it was called, which was to 

ave such a strange ending. It was 

a pretty lonely journey in those days, 
though the country’s filled up since. 
The trail led among a succession of 
thinly timbered hills. And some of 
the ground was swampy, needing care 
in the choice of your route. Till you 
came to Saganac Crossing there 
wasn’t a house to be seen. But there 
was a store and two or three shan- 
ties at the Crossing. It was there 
that the traveler used to spend the 
first night on the road. 


7 leaving Judd City he met 
scarcely anyone. An old farmer 
driving his wagon along the deeply 
rutted trail passed him a few miles 
out, and, later on, he came on a 
couple of men cutting timber and 
stopped and talked with them 
awhile. The next day it was worse. 
The only human being he came across 
was a young fellow riding a lanky 
sort of sorrel. ‘The horse appeared 


blown and exhausted as though it 
had been pressed beyond its strength. 
a manly-looking 


The rider. was 
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youth, sunburnt like most of the folk 
round there and broad shouldered. 
But for all that he had a pleasant 
enough face, he rode by with no more 
than a bare salutation. The priest 


told himself that he was probably 
from Jackson Valley where they were 
all strict Methodists and none too 


friendly to Catholics, and this turned 
out to be true. 


FTER going a short way, Father 
Burke turned in his saddle to 


look back at the man who had passed 
him. To his surprise he had left the 
trail and was riding up the side of a 
hill by an almost obsolete path once 


used by the De Coutts, but, since they 
had left the country, completely 
abandoned. What remained of the 
De Coutts’ house was some miles 
back among the hills. No one ever 
went to it now unless it was to camp 
there while hunting bear. The man 
who had passed him did not appear 
to be on a hunting expedition and the 
priest wondered why he should break 
away from the trail and head for so 
desolate a place. But the incident 
made no great impression and had 
soon faded from his mind. 

As he drew near the Haskins coun- 
try he became aware of something 
unusual though unable to say what 
it was. Mostly he would meet some 
member of the community, but so 
far he had come across none of them. 
The shanty in which lived Ted Bair- 


stow, one of those who had married 
into the Haskins family, had an aban- 
doned look. Generally, when he 


passed this outpost of the patriarch’s 
kingdom, he saw a swarm of children 
and Sarah Bairstow busy with do- 
mestic duties, but this time there was 
no sign of life. Not even a dog 
barked. 

As he rode on the impression thus 
created was strengthened. Other iso- 
lated shanties had the same look of 
deriliction. At the ford before you 
mount the hill to the patriarchal 
headquarters, he noticed numerous 
hoof marks in the soft mud. The 
riders, he observed, after going some 
little distance in the direction from 
which he himself had come, had ap- 
parently changed their minds and 
ridden off another way. He began 


to wonder what it all meant. 
Certainly there was no absence of 

life about the rambling old place that 

now came into view. Flitting be- 


tween the outbuildings the visitor 
could see the figures of several per- 
sons. As they perceived him they 
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all drew together on the porch of the 


main building, and he could then see 
that, numerous as they were, there 
was no man among them. 

That was a curious company of 
backwoods women-folk which con- 
stituted the priest’s Reception Com- 
mittee. Parisian fashions did not 
trouble the mothers, wives, sisters of 
this strange community. They wore 
what came handy and was best cal- 
culated to give them freedom of 
movement. If the effect was not al- 
ways a la mode, it was often striking. 

“°Tis a bad day Your Reverence 
has chosen,” said an elderly dame 
whose grizzled locks hung loose 
around her withered face. “The boys 
hev rid off after a Jackson Valley 
cur.” As she pronounced the word 
“cur” she pulled herself up sharply 
and added, “axing Your Reverence’s 
pardon.” 

Father Burke dismounted and ap- 
proached the clustered women. He 
was not unfamiliar with the kind of 
vendetta the old hag’s words sug- 
gested and the reference to Jackson 
Valley brought back to mind the 
youth he had met on the trail, but he 
wanted particulars. “What’s the 
trouble, mother?” he asked. 

Eleven women and two girls burst- 
ing with bad news tried to tell him 
all at once. For awhile their com- 
peting voices drowned each other. 
The priest waited till the storm 
should subside. At last the shrill 
tones of one tall, flat-chested dame 
prevailed and the rest gave way. 

“It’s this way, Father,” she said. 
“Jim’s Maggie’s bin meeting him un- 
beknownst to us. And now she’s 
got her reward. She’s confessed to 
it, Father. Not too soon, either. Ef 
we'd hed eyes in our heads ’stead of 
plugged holes we’d hev seen the way 
she was long before this. He says he 
wanted to marry her but only ef she’d 
go away with him.” 

“And she wouldn’t?” 

The answer came in the form of 
an indignant shriek from eleven fe- 
male voices. 

“And why should they go away 
from Haskin’s Mount?” was asked 
in fierce tones. “Ain’t it good enough 
for a Jackson Valley man?” 

It was obviously useless to argue 
with this vociferous clan _ spirit. 
While his informants had been speak- 
ing the visitor’s eyes had been search- 
ing the group to see if he could any- 
where discover the subject of their 
excited comment, but as far as he 
could observe, “Jim’s Maggie” was 





nowhere to be seen. 

“Where is she?” he asked. 

The tall, flat-chested woman tossed 
her head over her shoulder. 

“She'll not show herself,” she an- 
swered. “But ye’ll find her in the 
house.” 

Father Burke moved toward the 
door and, entering the large living 
room with its capacious open grate 
and long, rough-hewn table, looked 
around him. But no one was to be 
seen. Then he heard a sound of 
mufiled weeping. It came from a 
room that led off the one he was in. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he 
knocked at the door. 

“Tt’s I, Father Burke,” he said. 
“May I come in?” 

The moaning cry stopped and a 
choked voice said something which 
he could not catch. He took it to be 
an invitation to enter and he forth- 
with pushed open the door. It was 
a forlorn little figure he saw. The 
bed clothes from which it had risen 
were tumbled. So was Maggie’s hair. 
Her eyes were red and her face 
puffed. The priest wasted no time 
in circumlocution. He knew the 
manner of these mountain women. 

“So they’re after your man, Mag- 
gie?” he asked. 

For answer the girl burst into tears 
again, her shoulders heaving, her 
whole body shaken. When the fit 
had somewhat spent itself she flung 
herself at the priest. 

“Oh, Father, save him,” she cried. 
“They'll shoot him like a dog. 
They'll shoot my Bud.” 

“And he’s willing to marry you— 
right away?” 

“Sure he is, Father dear,” said the 
girl. “But he says he ain’t goin’ to 
join up with this outfit. He'll not be 
bossed by no man, he says. He 
won't be forced to become a Catholic. 
An’ Grandad won’t let him hev me 
unless he comes to live at the Mount 
and jines the Church, same as the 
rest of us. Grandad says he kin hev 
me on those terms or take the conse- 
quence. An’ Bud told him he warn’t 
havin’ no religion forced on him at 
the point of a  six-shooter. So 
they’ve gone to hunt him down. 
They’ll git him, they'll git my Bud. 
An’ then what'll I do, an’ what’ll my 
baby do?” 


72. the flood of weeping. 

“Now look here, Maggie,” said 
the priest, “it may be too late and it 
may not, but I’ll do my best to save 
him. He was riding a sorrel, wasn’t 
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he, and making for De Coutts’?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then I think there may be a 
chance. Be a good girl now till I 
come back. And maybe God’ll have 
mercy on you—and him—and me.” 


LITTLE later the stocky figure of 
the visitor seated on a fresh 
mount could be seen disappearing in 
the direction from which he had come. 
Father Philip Burke was not only 
a Catholic, he was an American. 
Both because it was part of the 
Church’s charter and because it was 
his by inheritance as a citizen of the 
United States, he loved freedom with 
all his soul. Tyranny of any sort 
roused his anger as did nothing else. 
There was something more than pity 
for the girl he had left and her un- 
born child in the eagerness with which 
he rode forward into the shadows of 
the closing day. 

He was just the man for these wild 
parts. The son of a western farmer 
and able to recall the pioneer condi- 
tions of his own boyhood, he had no 
need to be instructed in the mentality 
of these semi-outlaws. It may be 
that their reverence for his office 
was not far removed from supersti- 
tion, but their respect for him as a 
man was real. That square jaw and 
firm mouth and that thick-set figure 
spoke a language they could under- 
stand. They knew him as a man of 
few words, and they also knew that 
what he said he meant. When he 
told Maggie that he would do his 
best her crying had ceased. That 
better than anything else I can say 
conveys the true character of the 
man who now turned his horse to- 
wards De Coutts’ forsaken and de- 
lapidated buildings. 

A full moon was high in the heav- 
ens before he arrived. The scene 
around him was wild and lonely in 
the extreme and all the more so for 
the suggestion of bygone human 
habitation offered by the dismantled 
shack and its broken-down sheds. A 
less likely place in which to find evi- 
dence of life could not be conceived. 
The moon and the solitary rider 
seemed to have the world to them- 
selves. ; 

The intruder into this wilderness 
pulled up his horse and shouted. 
Somewhere far off among the trees 
an owl answered him with dreary 
reiteration. 

“Bud,” he _ repeated, 
again, “Bud.” 

Still, silence save for the owl. 


and then 
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“Maggie’s sent me,” he cried into 
the moonlit night. 

Suddenly a figure appeared from 
among the ruins. 

“Hands up,” it cried, “or you're 
a dead man.” 

The bridle fell on the horse’s neck 
and the rider’s arms went up. 

“T’m Father Burke,” he said. 
“Maggie’s sent me to see what I can 


do. Put your gun away, I want to 
talk.” 
With the weapon still pointing 


ominously at the priest, the refugee 
advanced out of the shadows. When 
he came nearer and saw the man he 
had passed on the trail that morning 
he lowered his six-shooter and stood 
in an alert and listening attitude. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“T want you to come with me and 
discuss this business with Seth Has- 
kins.” 

Bud laughed. 

“Is that the kind of fool you take 
me for?” he said. “To allow you to 
hand me over to that murdering 
gang?” 

“They'll have to shoot me before 
they get you,” said the priest. 

The fugitive laughed again. It 
was not a pleasant laugh. 

“T’ve heerd of priestcraft,” he 
said. “If this is it, I don’t think 
much of it.” 

But by now Father Burke had dis- 
mounted. He walked straight up to 
his man. 

“We've got to talk this thing out,” 
he said. “Let’s sit here.” 


E CHOSE a log that had fallen 

from the De Coutts stable and 
sat down on it. Reluctantly the 
other followed suit. 

What was said between those two 
sitting in the moonlight is only par- 
tially known. It is possible that the 
conversation ranged beyond the im- 
mediate circumstances. A_ listener 
would have noted that the tones grew 
more friendly, more _ confidential. 
Suddenly the discussion, whatever its 
nature, was interrupted. Bud’s quick 
ears had caught a sound which he 
was not slow to interpret. 

“They’re coming,” he said. 

The shuffle of horses’ hooves in 
dead leaves and the breaking of twigs 
became audible. In another minute 
old man Haskin’s voice could be 
heard. 

“Dan’l, you ride round that thar 
corner. Tim, you git over by yon 
clump. The rest of yez spread yer- 
selves out. Ef the blasted son of a 
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gun ain’t here, its likely he ain’t no- 
wheres.” 

The band of horsemen scattered, 
forming a cordon round the cluster 
of buildings. The two sitting on the 
log did not move and for a little 
while were not observed. Then, as 
Haskins advanced in their direction, 
the priest stood up, covering his com- 
panion. At sight of the ecclesiastic 
the horseman pulled up. 

“Holy smoke!” he exclaimed, 
“what the divil are you doing here?” 

The tone was querulous. For the 
moment he saw in the upright figure 
only one who defied his patriarchal 
authority. Just then he could have 
sympathized strongly, had he known 
of them, with feudal monarchs 
checked in their tyrrany by papal le- 
gates. In an instant he flung himself 
to the ground. 

“T’ve got him, boys,” he shouted. 

The two men watching him saw 
the moonlight gleam on the weapon 
in his hand and heard the voices of 
riders pressing their horses for- 
ward. The sound of creaking sad- 
dies and rustling leaves announced 
the closing in on their prey of the 
man-hunters. 

“Stand back!” shouted the leader. 
“Ye kin leave the varmint to me. 
Now then,” he continued to the priest, 
“you kin git out of this quick.” 

The individual addressed making 
no move, while the other went on: 

“Tain’t none of your business. 
You’ve no call to meddle in this job. 
Git back to the women-folk and leave 
this damned seducer to us.” 

“Yes, Mr. Haskins,” said Father 
Burke’s calm, resonant voice. “You're 
right in calling him a seducer. He’s 
just acknowledged as much to me— 
as man to man. But he tells me he’s 
willing to marry your granddaughter 
and give her freedom to practise her 
religion. That’s all you can ask un- 
der the circumstances. Anyway, 
you can’t wipe out one sin by commit- 
ing another. Murdering her lover 
won't put things right for Maggie.” 

“Murdering, is it?” shrieked the 
little old man, his eyes blazing. “See 
that ye don’t git a bullet yerself to 
stop that yapping.” 


S HE spoke he came nearer, as 
though he was about to carry 

his threat into execution. Those 
behind him pressed forward. But 
there were  whisperings among 
them. Hypnotized as they may have 
been by the tyrant, the deed he con- 
(Continued on page 174) 































































Personalities of the Month 


WHO WERE BORN OR DIED IN OCTOBER 


WILLIAM CARDINAL ALLEN 


ouRISTsS and visitors to the 

English College in Rome 

who take the trouble to step 

into the chapel of the Holy 
Trinity adjoining the College, will 
see there a very interesting monu- 
ment. For in that little chapel lie 
buried the mortal remains of Will- 
iam Cardinal Allen. This great 
churchman, organizer, and constant 
thorn in the side of Queen Elizabeth 
and her heartless henchmen was 
born in 1532 of good Lancashire 
stock. He attended Oriel College, 
Oxford, and in 1554 was chosen 
principal of St. Mary’s Hall. Upon 
the accession of Elizabeth and the 
return of Protestantism the Allens 
remained among the staunchest sup- 
porters of the Catholic party. His 
labors in this regard soon made his 
presence in England both undesirable 
and dangerous and in 1561 we find 
him seeking refuge in the university 
town of Louvain. Once more he 
returned to England to help revive 
the true Faith, and once again was 
he forced to flee. Shortly after 1565, 
he was ordained priest at Mechlin. 
The days which young Allen had 
spent in missionary work in England 
had convinced him that the people 
were Protestant, not by choice but 


by force of circumstance. With this 
conviction firmly rooted in his mind 
he conceived the idea of a seminary 
to supply missionary priests for the 


British people. Hence it was that in 
1568 we find him making a humble 
beginning in a hired house at Douai. 
From this little seminary, and after- 
wards from the newer and larger 
College of Douai there poured into 
England a steady stream of fearless 
and zealous young “seminary priests” 
and “recusants” who were the despair 
of Protestant England. From the 
Douai College press came forth a 
constant outpouring of Catholic 
literature which was sent to England. 
There, too, in 1609, not long after 
William Allen had passed to his re- 
ward, appeared the famous Douai 
version of the Old Testament, two 
years before the Anglican Bible. 
Times were often depressing for the 
group of professors and seminarians, 
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and besides a yearly pension from 
the King of Spain the only source of 
income was from Allen’s own private 
fortune. However, he possessed an 
indomitable will and a magnetic per- 
sonality which had the power of in- 
stilling his own courageous spirit in 
his companions. He was created 
Cardinal in 1587. The last years of 
his life were filled with bitter disap- 
pointments and discouragement—his 
misunderstanding with the Jesuits, 
his connection with the Spanish 
Party. In 1570, he was summoned 
to Rome and he never left the 
Eternal City again, but died there at 
the English College, October 16, 1594. 


* * * * * 


VITTORIO ALFIERI 


ih igen Vittorio ALFIERI—Italy’s 
greatest tragic poet—was born 
in Piedmont in 1749 and died at 
Florence October 8, 1803. He proved 
himself unruly and unwilling to 
study at the school where his guardian 
sent him, and at the age of sixteen 
made his entrance into the world of 
affairs possessed of a considerable 
fortune in his own name. He served 
a short term in the Piedmontese army 
after which he began a tour of 
Europe with no definite purpose in 
view. He seemed obsessed with a 
continual wanderlust. During this 
time, which embraced the best years 
of his life, he read much unworthy 
literature. At the age of twenty- 
nine he suddenly became desirous to 
study, and he thus enkindled within 
himself the hitherto dormant literary 
genius. Italy, at this time lacked a 
tragic literature worthy of the name. 
Alfieri created it. His claim to fame 
rests mainly on some twenty-two 
tragedies. ‘“Merope,” “Saul,” his 
masterpiece, and “La Congiura dei 
Pazzi” are among the best known. 
Some critics have asserted that 
Alfierie’s tragedies were cast in a 
form often constrained and pedantic. 
But even granting this, the fault 
almost disappears when their force- 
fulness, utter sincerity and inspira- 
tion are fully appreciated. Although 
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the years of his triumph do not make 
exactly edifying reading, the poet’s re- 
ligious feelings and convictions won 
out in the end, and he died fortified 
with the Sacraments of the Church. 


* * * * * 


ANTOINE DE CADILLAC 


T THE mention of the name 

Cadillac most people imme- 
diately construct a mental picture of 
a certain well-known high-priced 
motor car of the same name. But 
the great Sieur Antoine de Lamothe 
de Cadillac had nothing to do with a 
thing so recent and prosaic as auto- 
mobile manufacture, notwithstanding 
the fact that he lived some time in 
Detroit. This scion of the French 
nobility and soldier of fortune was 
born at Toulouse in 1657 and entered 
the army at the youthful age of six- 
teen. He was dispatched to Port 
Royal in Acadia and while there con- 
ceived the daring scheme to conquer 
New York and Boston, which, how- 
ever, came to naught, as did his 
frustrated attempt to make a colony 
on Mount Desert Island which had 
been given to him by Governor de 
Denonville. He was wholly irre- 
sponsible in money matters and he 
returned to France in dire straits. In 
1691, the king sent him out to 
Frontenac, the royal governor of 
New France. He was of great help 
to the latter with his craftiness and 
skill in planning, and Frontenac took 
a sudden liking to the carefree young 


noble promoting him until in 1694, - 


he was commandant of an important 
fortress at Michillimakinac. In this 
post Cadillac showed great tact and 
prowess in handling the treacherous 
Iriquois. His besetting sin of traf- 
ficing illegally nearly proved his un- 
doing. Upon his return to Quebec 
he fell seriously ill and suddenly 
turning to his hitherto neglected re- 
ligion he promised to erect a chapel 
if he recovered. He did recover and 
he fulfilled his promise faithfully. He 
then proposed to the Court to build 
a fortress at the head of Lake Erie, 
and thus in 1701, Cadillac founded 
the city of Detroit, which he called 
Pont Chartrain in honor of the King. 
Here he erected first a Church and 



















































































fort, and then parceled out the land 
to prospective settlers. He took 
steps too, in civilizing the Indians. 
His ambitions again became his un- 
doing, he wanted to make Detroit 
the “Paris of New France,” and, in 
1709, he was recalled to France only 
to return to America with greater 
honors as Governor of Louisiana. 
He returned to France after prosper- 
ous years as miner and trader and 
died at Castelarrasin October 16, 
1730. 


TADEUSZ KOSCIUSZKO 


T Is indeed a strange quirk of 
L early American history that not 
a few of the most illustrious and 
honored names of that period are de- 
cidedly un-American. One of the 
most memorable of these is that of 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko, the  Polish- 
American patriot and commander of 
Washington’s engineers. This heroic 
warrior was born in Poland in 1752 
and educated at the military schools 
of Warsaw and Versailles. He 
served for a time in the Polish army 
attaining to the rank of captain. At 
the outbreak of the great American 
War of the Revolution he resigned 
his post and set sail for the scene of 
conflict receiving his commission in 
the newly organized engineers in Oc- 
tober 1776. His excellent military 
training plus his vast practical ex- 
perience in military matters was of 
incalculable value to the non-descript 
Continental Army. He served with 
distinction all throughout the war at 
its termination was promoted to 
brigadier general and received a vote 
of thanks from Congress. He re- 
turned to his native land and lived 
quietly until in 1789, upon the re- 
organization of the Polish arrny, he 
was appointed major-general. In 
1794, he headed the abortive revolu- 
tion of Poland, and was wounded 
and captured by the Russians. He 
was detained a prisoner for two years 
and finally liberated by the Emperor 
Paul. He then took up residence in 
Paris, removed from all martial 
affairs. He refused to join Napoleon 
in 1806 in the invasion of Poland. He 
removed to Switzerland in 1816 and 
died in October of the following year 
as a result of injuries sustained in a 
fall from his horse. He lies buried 
in Cracow, near the remains of the 
great Sobieski. There is a statue of 


him at West Point. 
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ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


IQ” sO many years ago passengers 
on English railways were ac- 


customed to see displayed and on sale 
at the periodical booths of the various 
stations the intensely Catholic novels 
of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. 
Robert Hugh, the youngest son of 
Edward Benson, Archbishop. of 
Canterbury, and ranking churchman 
of all England, was born at Welling- 
ton College in 1871. His youthful 
school days were spent at Clevedon 
and Eton, and he finished at Cam- 
bridge in 1893. The following year 
he took orders in the Anglican church 
and served as a curate in several 
London parishes. He joined the 
community of the Resurrection at 
Mirsfield, which for him as for so 
many others before and since, was 
but a stepping stone to Rome. In 
1903, he was received into the Church 
by the great Dominican Reginal 
Buckler. He immediately left for 
Rome to study and was ordained in 
1904, by the late Archbishop Seton. 
He was stationed at Cambridge 
where he did excellent work among 
the undergraduates. In 1908 he 
asked and obtained permission to re- 
tire from strictly pastoral duties and 
devote himself to writing and preach- 
ing. From that time on he regaled 
the literary world with a rapid suc- 
cession of successful novels inter- 
spersed with lecture tours and lenten 
courses in England, in Rome, and in 
America. He literally spent himself 
in the service of Christ. He died a 
sudden and untimely death in Oc- 
tober 1914, at the age of forty-three. 
The results of his prodigious efforts 
are still read and enjoyed by thou- 
sands of readers, especially his novels 
and controversial works. 


* * * * * 


LIONEL JOHNSON 


LTHOUGH born at Broadstairs on 

the Kentish coast in 1867, 
Lionel Pigot Johnson just like so 
many other romantic Englishmen be- 
fore and since his day, invented for 
himself an Irish origin. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester College and at 
New College, Oxford, where he 
graduated with classical honors in 
1890. In 1891 he was received into 
the Catholic Church at Saint Ethel- 
dreda’s in London. He never mar- 
ried but spent a quiet almost melan- 
choly life constantly writing at his 
rooms in Gray’s Inn Square and 
Lincoln’s Inn Square. The bright 
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flame of his poetic genius was sud- 
denly snuffed out one foggy October 
night in 1902, as the result of a slight 
fall. Although his spirit was ro- 
mantic and he passionately en- 
deavored to become as the native 
born Celt, his poetry always bore the 
unmistakable classical touch, or 
what William B. Yeats has called 
“Its Latin weight.” Then, too, in 
many of his poems there ran that 
slightly melancholy strain which char- 
acterized his life. But always he 
was a true Catholic poet, just as he 
was always a devout layman. As 
Louise Imogen Guiney says so 
touchingly of him: “His sound 
Catholic principles, his profound 
scholarship, his artistic sensitiveness, 
his humor, his absolute literary 
honor show nobly in his work.” 
Lionel Johnson published but three 
books; two of them volumes of 
poetry. His prose works, especially 
his criticisms, although not nearly so 
well known as his poetry, are scarcely 
inferior. He lies buried at St. 
Mary’s Cemetery, Kensal Green, and 
at Winchester College cloisters is a 
lovingly inscribed tablet in his 
memory. 


* * * * * 


CHARLES FRANCOIS 
GOUNOD 


ey ALL Catholic airs, perhaps the 
one most familiar to the huge 
radio and graphaphone listening pub- 
lic of today is Gounod’s famous \Ave 
Maria. This great French composer 
was born in Paris in 1818. In all 
probability his artistic temperament 
came to him through heredity, for 
his father was a painter and architect 
of repute, and his mother, who really 
brought him up owing to his fathers 
untimely demise, was an accomplished 
pianist. Young Gounod’s extraor- 
dinary musical gifts were apparent 
from his earliest years. He tells us 
that his first great musical impression 
was Rossinni’s “Otello” which his 
mother took him to hear at the age of 
thirteen. In 1839, he won the 
coveted Grand Prix de Rome which 
carried with it the privilege of three 
years’ study in that great city. There 
he became imbued and enchanted by 
the traditions of the _ illustrious 
Palestrina and other famous liturgical 
composers, when, as Sunday after 
Sunday he sat enraptured at the great 
works of polyphony as rendered by 
the Sistine Choir. He returned to 
France and became organist and 
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choirmaster at the church of the 
Missions Etrangéres. During this 
time he felt the call to the priesthood 
but after two years’ study he realized 
that it was not his vocation. He 
turned then to the opera. His mo- 
tives may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing taken from his autobiography : 
“For a composer, there is but one 
road to follow in order to make a 
name, and that is the theater 
(opera).” He did not however, 
neglect religious themes at this time 
entirely as a glance through his 
numerous works will testify. But 
his main activity was directed toward 
the operatic stage, until in 1875 after 
his return from London, when for 
some reason or other, known prob- 
ably only to himself, he devoted his 
efforts more and more to religious 
music. His various “Messes” have 
enjoyed the greatest popularity even 
in our own day. And his operas have 
made his name immortal in the world 
of music. While his sweet song to 
Mary is truly an echo of an angelic 
voice. To hear it is to be filled with 
a deeper sense of the real meaning of 
the Hail Mary and a greater love for 
Our Lady. 


“Ghe Leader 


(Continued from page 171) 


templated sent a thrill of horror 
through them. Their half-audible 
remarks made the Old Timer hesitate. 
His intended victim was quick to 
seize on the momentary advantage. 

In telling the story afterwards, 
Father Burke used to say that some- 
thing came qyer him then which he 
could not describe. Hitherto he had 
spoken to Haskins as a fellow-man, 
arguing, pleading. Now some Power 
possessed him, endowing him with 
supernatural authority. It was the 
priest who then spoke. 

“Put that gun down,” he com- 
manded, “and get back home—you 
and the other boys.” 

The words seemed simple enough 
but they changed the atmosphere. 
Two or three actually turned their 
horses about. The voice which had 
spoken was that of one who expected 
to be obeyed. That expectation was 
the hall-mark of leadership. They 
‘ecognized it and almost mechanically 
did its bidding. But their example 
was not followed. The old man, 
seeing his authority slipping from 
him, made a plunge forward and 
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CARDINAL LAVIGERIE 


N THE sunbaked market place of 

the town of Biskra, in North 
Africa, made famous through its 
connection with the erstwhile popular 
novel of Robert Hichens, “The 
Garden of Allah,” there stands a 
huge statue of one whom the Arabs 
call the Great White Father, Charles 
Cardinal Lavigerie. This gallant 
foreign missionary was born in Huire 
near Bayonne, France, October 13, 
1825. He was educated at the 
schools of his native place, the dio- 
cesan seminary and finally entered 
Saint Sulpice, where he was ordained 
in 1849. He continued his studies 
at the Sorbonne, receiving the doctor- 
ates of letters, theology, canon and 
civil law. In 1857, he became pro- 
fessor of Church history in the 
Sorbonne. It was during these pro- 
fessorial days that his desire to do 
something for the Orientals began to 
assert itself, at first with the organ- 
ization of student circles and then by 
his being sent to Syria in 1860 to do 
relief work. His brilliant services 
were rewarded with his promotion 
to the See of Nancy. Here, too, his 
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would have struck at the man who 
had usurped it, but Father Burke 
put up his hand. 

“Stop where you are,” he said. 
“And you”—waving at the bunch of 
horesmen—‘“get away as quick as 
you can.” 

It was not in truth Father Burke 
of Judd City that spoke then but the 
Church of the Ages. Out there in 
De Coutts’ moonlit clearing, the Au- 
thority that had confronted rebellious 
kings once more faced lawlessness 
and compelled obedience. Old Has- 
kins with his tobacco-stained beard 
all unknowingly was a type of those 
imperial masters who through the 
centuries have found in Rome the 
Lord of Lords, the King of Kings. 

Slowly the patriarch’s followers 
slunk away. They did not ride off 
in a body, but turned one by one and 
disappeared among the trees. The 
clinking of their bridles and the thud 
of their horses’ hooves on the soft, 
leaf-strewn turf became gradually 
inaudible. 

The priest faced the deposed leader 
in silence. 

“You can go,” he said at last, and 
the old man turned, remounted his 
horse and rode slowly off. 


genius for organization asserted itself 
in the number of schools and various 
other institutions which he erected. 
In 1867, he was translated to Algiers. 
It was now that he founded those 
two marvelous missionary organiza- 
tions the White Fathers and the 
White Sisters. At a great cost he 
erected and maintained orphan 
asylums and hospitals for the poor 
Arabs and Moslems. Upon his ar- 
rival in Africa Bishop Lavigerie 
said, “I shall not seek one day’s 
rest.” And to read over the long 
list of his endeavors and accomplish- 
ments, often in the face of seemingly 
hopeless odds, is to be more than 
convinced that he held to his de- 
termination. He died worn out and 
exhausted at Algiers in 1892. The 
last few years of his life were sad- 
dened by the failure of several of his 
favorite projects. Upon his death, as 
is so often the case with those great 
souls unappreciated through life, the 
daily press of the whole world 
eulogized him in glowing terms. Of 
him it was truly said that in a few 
years of incredible activity he laid 
out work for generations. 


“Bud,” he directed, “you get off 
to Judd City. I'll bring Maggie there 
and marry you as quick as can be.” 

For a moment the youth hesitated. 

“Don’t you believe me?” asked his 
deliverer. 

“Believe you!” repeated Bud as in 
a dream. “Yes, I believe you. I'll 
believe anything you say.” 

“We'll see about that later,” was 
the answer. “Now go.” 

I am giving away no sealed secret 
when I tell you that, left alone in the 
whispering solitude of the forest, the 
man who had dispersed a bunch of 
desperadoes crouched on the ground 
and sobbed like a child. 








Feast oF St. JUDE 
October 28th is the feast of 
Sts. Simon and Jude. St. 
Jude has been kind and gra- 
cious to THE SIGN and its 
many readers. To his inter- 
cession we owe much of the 
success of our magazine and 
the cause of the Chinese Mis- 
sion. Novena to St. Jude be- 
gins on October 19th. Leaflets 
of novena prayers may be had 

by writing to THE SIGN. 
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cA “Grip on the Yellow Sea 


A PRACTICAL LESSON IN JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY 


By Bro. LAMBERT Buppe, C.P. 
(Our Juniors’ Buddy) 


EAR JUNIORS: 
In my last letter to you, 
I promised to take you on 
a trip on the Yellow Sea, 
and here I am to redeem that 
promise. To make it interesting 
though, you ought to take a map of 
China or Asia and find the places as 
I point them out to you. All set? 
Then, here goes! 

Our trip shall start from Shang- 
hai, and to find that town on the map 
you must look up those lines which 
cross the map from top to bottom: 
they indicate longitude as those of 
you in the higher grades well know. 
Now, pick out the line which is 
marked 120 east of Greenwich and 
run your finger down till you come 
across another line running from left 
to right and which has the number 
32 on it. This is latitude 32 north of 
the equator. Where these lines cross, 
you are hot on the track of Shanghai. 
Of course I could have been more 
explicit, but I think the present indi- 
cations to be sufficient for any clever 
boy. ° 














U. S. A. AEROPLANE CARRIER IN THE 
HARBOR OF CHEFOO 


Having found that town, you 
notice that it is situated on a river— 
the Whangpu or Woosung River. 
Following this toward northwest, we 
see that a short way out of Shanghai 
it joins the great Yang-Tze-Kiang. 
Then we go westward on this river, 
till we come to the Yellow Sea. Free 
from the meanderings of the river 
we strike a straight line due north 
for about 500 miles, till we meet a 
promontory jutting far out in the 
sea: this is the Cape of Shantung. 

Now we “double” that Cape, as 
the seaman says, and follow the 
coast for a while till we meet the 
town of Wei-Hai-Wei; then comes, 
always on the same coast, the town 
of Chefoo or Chefu. From here we 
strike northwestwards across the Pe- 
Chili-Bay and land finally in Taku, 
the end of our sea-travel. From this 
place one can get either by water or 
by railroad to Tientsin, and from this 
town a ride of about three hours on 
the railroad would bring us to Peking. 
This city was our destination, but 
we never got there as you will see. 

Having thus outlined our itinerary, 
we can start. We leave Shanghai on 
a rather small steamer, which carries 
mostly freight but has also a limited 
number of accommodations for pas- 
sengers. Among these were, besides 
Father Sebastian, C.P., and myself, 
a few well-to-do Chinese and two 
American ladies with their children. 
Their husbands are in the American 
flying camp near Tientsin, and they 
came all the way from the States to 
join them. Down below, on the 
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lower deck, a number of steerage 
passengers were huddled together like 
sardines in a can, only not so nicely. 
I tried to get a picture of that place, 
but had to give it up. For one thing 
it was too dark there, and then the 
stench was overwhelming. Of 
course, the two classes of passengers 
were kept apart: the cabin passengers 
on their neat deck, and the poor 
wretches in the steerage on theirs. 
Not that they felt miserable about it, 
I think, for they are not used to any- 
thing better. 


LOWLY at first, then quicker we 

go through the Shanghai harbor. 
The passengers are on deck, waving 
farewell to their friends ashore, till 
they disappear from sight. The city, 
with its fine foreign buildings along 
the waterfront becomes misty in the 
distance and finally fades away, 
whilst the steamer ploughs its way 
among foreign warships, huge foreign 
ocean liners, and hundreds of Chi- 
nese craft which, like ants, crawl 
everywhere across the path of the 





ONE OF THE SAILORS PERIODICALLY 
SOUNDS THE DEPTHS 
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TAGGING CARGO, THE “TAGS” STAND NEXT TO THE MAN IN WHITE 


r, or in its wake, or in fact 
here in sight, giving to the 
scene a decidedly oriental 


hour or so of sailing brings us 

re the Whangpu joins the 

Kiang, one of the greatest 

f the world. It is over 3,000 

ig, and in places seven miles 

The color of this river is a 

yellow on account of the mud 

t the river churns up from its 
1 and its shores. 


a humdinger: this river 
urs with irresistible force into 
low Sea 770,000 cubic feet of 

r second, and annually de- 
in it about 6,000,000,000 cubic 
f suspended matter, mostly 
lo give you a better idea of 
sreatness of this river, I'll tell 
that I have seen with my own 
the limit where the sea loses the 
color of the river, and that 
100 miles from. its mouth or 
bouts. I timed it, you see. 
e from that point to the river 
we steamed a little over eight 
t about twelve miles per hour. 
; an easy one isn’t it? This 
[ believe is the reason why 
hundred odd miles of the 
ire called the Yellow Sea, for 
the color of its water, thanks 
Yang-Tze-Kiang. 
urse, there may be another 
yn (which I am ignorant of) for 
ppellation, just as I don’t know 
some foreigners call the muddy 


Yang-Tze-Kiang the “Blue River.” 


The rest of the trip up to the Cape 
of Shantung went off without a hitch, 
in the finest weather and on a smooth 
deep blue sea. But on rounding that 
cape a storm sent our little craft tot- 
tering and tossing on the waves, 
though bravely holding to its course. 
The captain and the mates had a 
tough night of it, for this is indeed a 
treacherous bit of sea, with its sub- 
merged rocks, of which they had to 
steer clear—a difficult thing to do in 
such rough weather. The passengers 
of course were safe in bed relying 
on the captain to keep them out of 
trouble. And he did, gallantly, as 


far as the safety of the boat was con- 
cerned. If some of the passengers 
got to what people call “feeding the 
fish” or more politely “seasick,” they 
could not blame it on the captain. 
They were bad sailors, that’s all. 
Besides, they were all right as soon 
as the steamer entered the little Bay 
of Wei-Hai-Wei. Here the water 
was calm, protected as it is from the 
gales by hills along the shore. 


HE morning was _ beautiful; 
from a blue sky, with fleecy 
cloudlets, the sun darted fiery rays, 
returned by the water in a blinding 
reflection. The hills all around wore 
still their lovely spring dress, soon 
to be singed by the merciless tropical 
heat. From the small town far to 
the right a number of barges and 
boats came gliding over the shining 
surface of the bay, as soon as our 
steamer was sighted. Some of these 
were empty, others were full of peo- 
ple who later on turned out to be 
either passengers or peddlers. 
Having dropped anchor in the 
center of the bay, a stair was lowered 
to the water, and it was fun to see 
those boats full of natives come 
alongside! The inmates of Bedlam 
let loose could not have made a 
greater confusion. Such a pushing 
and crowding between those who 
wanted to get up, and those who 
wanted to get off the steamer, and all 
that on a single pair of steps hanging 
down over anywhere between 50 and 
100 feet of salt water. A misstep or 
a loss of balance would have meant 
an involuntary bath, if not death by 
drowning. But nobody seemed to 
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care for that, like monkeys they 
scrambled along or hung on to where 
they were. All this was accompanied 
by such a yelling and such a vocifera- 
tion, that, with this and the screech- 
ing of the winches hoisting cargo out 
of the holds, and the singsong of the 
coolies who put the same in place on 
the barges, it was pandemonium, and 
no mistake. 


rahe ware a crowd of peddlers 
of foodstuffs had invaded the 
lower deck, where the steerage pas- 
sengers could buy some addition to 
the ordinary fare of the steamer. 
There were baskets full of fried fish; 
fried crabs; boiled shrimps ; and eggs 
preserved in lime and otherwise ; also 
fruit and lots of other things. All 
these wares were exposed flat on 
the deck, so as to make it look like a 
market-place. This was about noon- 
time, and the sun was scorching hot, 
but neither peddlers nor customers 
seemed to mind that. Their skin was 
tanned dark, so I think they were 
used to it. 


The zoom of an airplane near 
where I stood watching the scene 
just described startled me at this 
moment, when to my amazement I 
was just in time to see a British 
plane shooting past our boat. Then, 
looking around, I noticed further 
away, in the lee of an island, the 
British airplane-carrier “Hermes” 
which soon attracted my attention. 
For there I saw to my great surprise 
several airplanes dropping from the 
sky as if they were going to take a 
plunge into the sea: but they didn’t; 
they simply straightened out on the 
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BASKETS OF FRIED FISH AND CRABS EXPOSED ON THE DECK 


surface, and then swam, so to say, 
gently toward that ship. A derrick 
would then swing from the latter’s 
deck like a giant’s arm, pick the 
’plane out of the water and deposit 
it quietly on the platform provided 
for just that purpose. For all the 
world it looked to me as if a monster 
mother-duck were picking the duck- 
lings out of the water where they 
were disporting themselves, and put- 
ting them on its own back. 


A RATTLING of anchor-chains on 
our steamer made plain that its 
business in that port was over: in 
fact in a few seconds one could hear 


A at 


BOATS ALONGSIDE THE STEAMER IN CHEFOO HARBOR 


the captain telegraphing down to the 
engine-room for “attention,” and 
shortly after, the other orders were 
transmitted, in consequence of which 
we steamed out of the harbor and on 
toward our next port of call — 


Chefoo. 


Chefoo is Uncle Sam’s navy-base 
in China, hence a goodly number of 
destroyers and an airplane-carrier 
proudly displaying the “Old Glory” 
were in port. Our steamer had barely 
dropped anchor at the entrance of 
the harbor when an U. S. navy 
launch came alongside to get the mail 
for the “Boys,” sent them by their 
beloved ones at home. Other launches 
of the same description were cris- 
crossing through the harbor: from 
destroyer to destroyer, and from 
these to the shore. This, with the 
Chinese craft which came swarming 
toward us as in Wei-Hai-Wei, made 
a very animated scene, closed in on 
the shoreside by the neat little town 
stretched out at the foot of a range 
of hills. 


ATER we left this place also 

and, steaming some 197 miles 
northwestward through the Pe-Chihli 
Bay, in good time reached the mouth 
of the Pei-Ho (which, translated, 
means North river) or rather the 
mud bank about ten miles out from 
there. The tide having by this time 
ebbed out toward the low water 
mark, we could see the silt, churned 
up by the propellers in the wake of 
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FROM THE SHANGHAI HARBOR THE MISSIONARIES START 


oat. The latter proceeded 

ly, till the sailor who was sound- 

ing the depth, called out something, 
after which the boat stopped. In 
passing I may mention that here, too, 
the sea was yellow, like outside the 
Yang-Tze but only for about ten 
miles from the mouth of the river. 


: waiting here till the water 
should rise with the tide so 
) permit us to get over the mud 
already mentioned, and which 
lled the Bar of Taku, or Taku- 
short. A small launch be- 
ng to the customs came along- 
\s a rule one does not pay 
ittention to a customs launch, 
ire an inevitable nuisance; but 
particular launch was a hoo-doo. 
e intelligence it brought us, of 
ig between contending Chinese 
along the North River, dashed 
es our purpose to go to Peking 
to pay our respects to the 
Delegate. Neither by land 
r by water would it be possible to 
the danger-zone without ex- 
urselves to the risk of being 
t, we were told. All of which 
source of great disappointment 
iost of the passengers. Hence, 
the incoming tide permitted the 
umer to resume her course, it was 
tty dejected group of travelers 
it carried over the Bar of 

] ind on to Taku itself. 
Whatever importance Taku had 
before now, at this time it consisted 
of a brace of huts made of “cob”; a 
house in foreign style; and a coal 
yard, in front of which the boat was 
made fast. For the rest, as far as 
the eye could see, was a flat expan- 


sion of brown-grayish clay. Here, 
with the end of our trip only a few 
miles off, we were forced by circum- 
stances to use the steamer as a hotel 
and remain on board. Now, also, we 
could hear distinctly the reports of 
machine-guns in the fighting area, 
and to everybody on board it seemed 
too near for comfort. So the captain 
obtained from an Italian gunboat, 
which was laying further up the river, 
a few marines, who kept guard all 
night on our steamer. What hap- 
pened the day after this, I will tell you 
in my next letter. 

In the meantime I most earnestly 
ask all you Juniors to pray regularly 
and fervently for all our missionaries, 
priests and Sisters in China. You 
may not believe it, but we do place 
great confidence in the prayers of 
all our friends. 
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Always Beginning 


HIL said he meant to do some- 

thing for the missions every 
day, but some days he forgot, and 
some days it was too hot even to 
think. He said, “What’s the use? I 
started on Monday. I sold a lot of 
tinfoil to the junkman, and put the 
money in my mite box. But on 
Tuesday I didn’t do a thing for the 
missions, nor on the other days of 
the week. So, what’s the use?” 

That’s one of the worst questions 
in the world, Phil! Brave men never 
let it cross their lips. It’s like say- 
ing, “I’m beaten.” Just suppose 
Washington at Valley Forge, or 
Lindbergh when he struck that ter- 
rible storm up in the air over the 
Atlantic had asked that question ! 

Not that Phil is a coward. Oh, 
no! He is just a little disappointed 
in himself. But boys and girls who 
forget the missions one week or even 
two must not lose heart. Begin 
again. Make a calendar like this: 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday . 
Girls, stick it up on your mirror. 
Where shall we tell the boys to stick 
it? Not on the refrigerator, for that 
would be inconvenient for Mother. I 
know a boy who has an altar in his 
room. He could put his calendar 
there. A good idea might be to run 
a string through the calendar, if it 
is made of cardboard, and hang it on 
the head of the bed. Try this. 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE MAY BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. By Rev. 
George Schurmanner, S.J. Freely 
adapted from the German by Ffank 
J. Eble, M.A. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Price: $2.50 net. 


Super-men and super-women are not 
curiosities elaborated by literary genius 
to Catholics who read much the life- 
stories of saints. Super-humanity and 
sanctity mean much the same to the 
well-informed of the true fold. Each 
saint is another type of super-humanity, 
and not any one of them exhausts the 
resources of saintly super-humanity. 
Sanctity is the playground of Divine 
Wisdom and Power for confounding 
the wisdom and power of the worldly- 
minded. The book produced by Father 
Schurhammer is the story of a start- 
lingly super-human son of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola. Its value is immensely in- 
hanced by the absence of the methods of 
the panegyrist and of the always 
dangerous profuse use of adjectives; 
the former befogs the human in 
the saint, and the latter savors of 
feminine sentimentality —faults to be 
scrupulously avoided in the story of any 
saint, because they result in a defective 
perspective. The book is nothing more 
than an outline of a four volume biog- 
raphy of the saint now in preparation. 
This may explain why the three hun- 
dred and eleven pages of the outline are 
a rapidly moving presentation of the 
almost incredible doings of one man in 
the short space of ten years. Little 
stress is laid on the miraculous, about 
which one may often be justly skeptical. 
Those whom a biography, spread over 
four volumes, might frighten, may be 
more attracted by this story in one 
volume. It should be of special inter- 
est to laborers in mission fields, both 
home and foreign; because it stresses 
the methods of the patron of mission- 
aries, which methods were different 
from those now more generally fol- 
lowed. Another feature which stands 
out strikingly is the union of State and 
Church effort in the evangelization of 
India and Japan. It was both helpful 
and hurtful. The suspicion grows on 
one that it was more the latter than the 
former. Soldiers, battleships, the loose 
living of Christian adventurers and 


ADD 


politics, to say nothing of the exploita- 
tion of the natives, are a ruinous back- 
ground for the preaching of the Gospel. 
Caesar makes a poor missionary, be- 
cause he relies on too much physical 
prowess. The rulers of Portugal and 
Spain meant well, but they went beyond 
the sphere of their normal activities 
and their agents were often more con- 
cerned about filling their coffers than 
aiding missionaries in bringing the 
Faith to the natives. 


THE STORY OF SIR CHARLES 
VEREKER. By Jessie A. Gaughan. 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
Price: $2.00. 


Jessie A. Gaughan wrote a readable 
and very clean love story, even though 
the mental unbalance of lovers reveals 
itself in a very much exaggerated form. 
The incidents are those which are rarely 
absent from fiction about the Irish in 
Ireland in the long drawn out struggle 
for the freedom of their country. Very 
many readers will find the story de- 
cidedly fascinating. Its chief value to 
the reviewer is its sentence structure. 
The grouping of the words makes the 
reading delightfully easy and pleasing. 
Students of rhetoric should find it very 
helpful in acquiring the art of econo- 
mizing the attention of readers of their 
literary efforts. 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
By Rev. Vigilius H. Krull, C.PP.S. 
M. A. Donohue & Co., Chicago, II. 
Price: $1.00. 


Father Krull’s tribute to the Virgin 
Mother is a devotional little book which 
will appeal to very many Catholics as 
an aid to their praiseworthy ambition 
to exalt the woman whom Jesus loved 
and honored as His mother. Its pur- 
pose is to guide souls in the devotions 
of the month May, sacred to the Mother 
of God. It is marvelous how much 
food for meditation and sane inference 
Catholic common sense finds in the com- 
paratively few mentions of the Blessed 
Mother to be found in the New Testa- 
ment, without the need of recourse to 
legendary lore of dubious value. In 


view of the fact that the Blessed Virgin _ 


is so in the 


interwoven 
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scheme of our salvation, hardly too 
many books about her can be published, 
provided they be well written and pre- 
sent worth while thinking about her 
whom the angel could salute as “full of 
grace.” 


THE SEA AND APRIL. By John 
Richard Moreland. James T. White 
& Co., New York. 


In this small volume are treasured 
nearly one hundred of Mr. Moreland’s 
poems. They are gems in form and 
substance. They could scarcely be 
aught else, many of them having first 
appeared here and abroad in periodicals 
whose editors are keen judges of verse. 
There is scarcely a stanza without a 
genuine surprise—a happy revelation of 
more wondrous purposes and of lovelier 
realities than we thought underlay the 
simple forms and common affairs of 
life. Thus is it startling to be told that 
Time 

. is eternity but slumbering 
Across its solitudes the seasons run 
Like frightened hares, but only stir the 

dust. 


LIFE OF MOTHER ADELAIDE OF 
SAINT THERESA. By Rev. A. 
F. Valerson, O.C.D. The Prompt 
Publishing Company, Oklahoma. 
Price: 50 cents. 


Ever since the publication and wide- 
spread popularity of the life of the 
Little Flower, the Catholic literary 
world has been regaled with many 
volumes exposing the hidden lives led 
by the spouses of Christ. The present 
brochure is another of those life stories 
with a dash of the romantic about them 
—a daughter of wealth and ease who 
turned her back upon the world to enter 
the convent where she became the 
humblest of the humble, although in the 
course of time she rose to the office of 
superior and founder. Mother Adelaide 
was one of those heroic souls whose 
ambition to do big things for God re- 
fused to be confined to the limits of 
her own cloister, nay of her native land. 
At first a postulant with the Visitandines 
in Georgetown, D. C., she later entered 
the Carmelite Order in Guatemala. 
When her convent there was suppressed 
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by an anti-religious government, she 
made a temporary residence in our own 
South, and later established a flourish- 
ing foundation of Carmel in St. 
Theresa’s, Spain. The story of her 
life is quite simply and briefly told but 
withal in an interesting manner. 


THE LIFE OF MARY WARD. By 
Maria Veronica Rubatscher. Freely 
translated from the German by 
Mother M. Salome, I.B.V.M., Bar 
Convent, York, England. 


Would we get all our spiritual edu- 


cation in such pleasantly concocted 
doses as Mother Salome prepares in 
this booklet. It is gratifying to note 


that it is a free translation. We would 
not like to think that all the beauties of 
its English text resulted from the cold 
mechanics of pen, ink, and a lexicon. 
The subject of this short biography, 
Mary Ward, foundress of the Institute 
of he Blessed Virgin Mary, will be new 
to most readers. Her career, as traced 
by Mother Salome, reminds one of 
Benson’s historical novels treating life 
under the English-Sovereign reform, 
though its brevity forbids detail and its 
claims to be a biography forbids fancy. 

Mary Ward was one of the noble 
Wards of Givendale and was born 
January 23, 1585, during the reign of 
Elizabeth. She had very little utili- 


tarianism mixed with her blood. Her 
ancestor, Sir Wm. Mallory, so far for- 
got opportune caution as to stand at the 
church door with drawn sword to op- 


pose soldiery which Henry VIII sent 
to confiscate ecclesiastical treasure. Her 
grandmother, Dame Wright, had been 
consigned to the hospitality of an Eng- 
lish dungeon for fourteen years for 
proudly confessing her faith before Lord 
Huntington. 

The work of Mary Ward’s institute 
in England, Flanders and Austria was 
to train the minds and souls of girls 
whose faith would have to stand up 
under the heretical squalls of the time. 
We find the pages of this little book 
brightened with an account of her so- 
ciety of feminine apostles living in 
England and appearing to pursuivants 
as an idle troupe of society ladies with 
faults no more actionable than follow- 
ing the fashions in “yellow ruffs, bright 
taffeta gowns, and rich petticoats” of 
the latest. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
set a bounty on her head. But this 
seems have awakened in her an appetite 
for adventure of an innocent kind. One 
night she scratched her name on the 
archbishop’s window pane with her 
diamond ring. She crossed the chan- 
nel often enough to lose twenty heads 
amenable to the penal axe. There fell 
to her lot the common crosses of all 
founders of religious orders—opposition 
and ridicule. In Flanders, wags, an- 
ticipating modern-day “breezy” com- 
ment, called her English co-workers the 
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“galloping girls” because they happened 
to be active social workers at a time 
when active orders of women were new. 
She was even imprisoned for a time on 
a charge of heresy. 

This biography represents the nicest 
of booklet making combined with the 
nicest of booklet writing. It is illus- 
trated with five sepia prints, four of 
them reproduced from a “painted life” 
of Mary Ward executed in Rome in 
1645. Mother Salome’s clever writing 
lures the attention while it does some 
quiet and fundamental sanctifying. 


I BELONG TO GOD. By Lillian 
Clark. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. Price: $1.50. 


This book should supply a long felt 
want, namely, a real spiritual reading 
book for children. Running as it does 
the gamut of the Eternal Truths, and 
treating in a most childlike manner such 
unchildish subjects as Grace, the Sin, 
and Hell—fancy a children’s story book 
with a chapter on Hell—this attractive 
and well written volume certainly marks 
a new departure in Catholic devotional 
writing. It is eminently practical, 
worthwhile and deserving of the con- 
sideration of all having any charge or 
influence over the rising Catholic 
generation. Even a cursory glance 
through its pages reveal a thorough 
knowledge, on the part of the author, of 
what the moderns are pleased to term 
“child-psychology.” There one sees no 
straining after attention, no dullness or 
heaviness of style, no evidence of effort 
to descend to childish levels. An utter 
naturalness, clarity, and simplicity per- 
vade throughout. The sub-title informs 
us that this is a book for the lovers of 
children also, and with truth. Teachers 
will find herein invaluable aids in the 
presentation of difficult subjects to 
young minds. Priests and preachers of 
retreats to little folk may well steal 
some of the ideas and imitate the 
original methods which the book con- 
tains. Of especial value, however, 
should such a book prove to Catholic 
mothers, one of whom at any rate, finds 
it delightfully and decidedly refreshing 
after the inanities of current bedtime 
stories. Not the least useful feature is 
that it can be used as a supplement to 
conferences during retreat time. The 
illustrations, although in some instances 
father crudely done, are original and 
apropos. The type is specially suited 
to youthful eyes, and the arrangement, 
with the important points in large block, 
should ensure impression and remem- 
brance. The passages wherein the 
Sacred Passion is treated of, while ex- 
cellently done, are all too brief, and 
serve but to emphasize the crying need 
of an adequate book of Passion medi- 
tations for children. The reviewer 
hopes that we may some day see a series 
of such meditations done after the same 
manner as in this book. 
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Letters From Our SMassionanies 


Y THIs time, no doubt, many 
of the readers of THE SIGN 
are wondering what the 
Forty Thousand Devils did 

to this one lone priest out here in 
Lung Tan. 

To be honest, now that some 
months have passed since I recovered 
completely from smallpox, the super- 
stitious natives would not attribute 
my disease to the Forty Thousand 
Devils, about which I wrote in THE 
Sicn for February last. Rather do 
they ascribe my recovery to the favor 
of Tan Mou Niang Niang, the idol- 
mother of smallpox. So to have the 
smallpox of the right kind, I mean 
the kind from which you recover, 
even though it is not the work of the 
Forty Thousand Devils, is, to say the 
least, amusing. Why? Let me tell 
you about my case and its treatment. 

From the beginning of February I 
had been feeling ill. I could not tell 
what new germ had gotten me this 
time, so I determined to go to Supu 
where I could assist Father Flavian 
and at the same time study Chinese 
until I felt better. After I landed in 
Supu I continued to busy myself and 
from time to time visited the out- 
missions served from the Supu mis- 
sion. On February 10th I began to 
feel very fatigued and found it rather 
difficult even to get through Mass 
each morning. 

After doctoring myself for a few 
days I felt quite strong and one 
sunny day I went out to sun myself, 
hoping thus to cure myself com- 
pletely. That afternoon I took a 
siesta at about three o’clock. I slept 
until eight and when I awoke I felt 
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on my face and arms what appeared 
to be slight elevations of the skin. I 
looked into a mirror and discovered 
that I was covered with tiny red 
pimples. But as I still felt sleepy I 
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immediately dozed off again with the 
thought in mind that very likely I 
had smallpox. Just before I dozed 
off I decided that I would not say a 
word about it on the morrow until 
someone else noticed my condition. 
I thought best not to rise for Mass. 

The next morning my cook came to 
my bedside, saw me covered with 
pimples and immediately remarked 
that I had smallpox. I asked him to 
call Father Flavian and also to bring 
to me my medical books. After 
studying symptoms as outlined in my 
books I agreed with the cook in his 
diagnosis of my case. 

When Father Flavian arrived he 
sized up the situation very well and 
judged that about the best way to 
quiet my fears was not to pay too 
much attention to me. He gave the 
cook a few salutary words of warn- 
ing for telling me that I had small- 
pox. Later Father Flavian returned 
to see me and even touched me in 
order to convince me that I did not 
really have smallpox. He must have 
known all along that I actually had 
the disease, but he kept up this per- 
formance on several days trying his 
best to relieve me free of any undue 
anxiety. He told me that I should 
not worry about it and that if at the 
end of three days I was still sick he 
would call in a Chinese doctor. 

I was perfectly sure that I did have 
smallpox and I must confess that I 
began to get nervous about my con- 
dition. But Father Flavian treated 
me to the same cure, instilling calm 
and really giving me doubts as to 
whether I did have smallpox. He 
appeared to be so careless in visiting 
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me and in insisting that I only 
imagined that I had the disease that 
[ almost believed him when he called 
my ailment a peculiar form of 
Chinese itch. 

At my request he wrote to our 
headquarters at Shenchow and ex- 
plained to our Rt. Rev. Prefect my 
fears and also relayed my request 
that somebody be sent to Supu to 
help me. 

rue to his promise, Father Flavian 
called in a Chinese doctor on the third 
day. He pronounced my sickness 
definitely as smallpox. Even then 
Father Flavian insisted that I had 
misunderstood the Chinese word and 
that the doctor had used a general 
term which did not signify smallpox 
at all. Long afterward, when I had 
entirely recovered, Father Flavian 
admitted to me that while he knew I 
had the disease, he had treated me by 
mental therapy. At any rate he 
heroically sacrificed himself in order 
to relieve me of worry which might 
have ended me. Thanks be to God 
for the charity of brethren! ' 

Now, while I believed that the 
Chinese doctor could diagnose my 
illness, I did not have the same con- 
fidence in his prescriptions. In fact, 
[I had no intention of taking his 
medicine ; but he insisted on prescrib- 
ing for me a concoction of Chinese 
herbs, weeds and flowers. These 
were boiled together in an old earth- 
enware crock and the mixture was 
given to me twice daily. The dose 
was a full cup of what looked like 
black water and was unimaginably 


bitter. In all the doctor visited me 
four or five times. He prescribed 
three different concoctions to be taken 
twice each day for two days. So, in 
all, I took medicine for six days, and, 

















RITA SUNG OF LUKI MISSION HELPING 
TO CARRY MOTHER’S BURDENS 


let me add, there was a gradation in 
bitterness by leaps and bounds. The 
prescription I later sent to Sister 
Finan at Shenchow. 

A few days after the Chinese 
doctor came on the scene, our mis- 
sion here in Supu was almost com- 
pletely occupied by the defeated 
Hunanese soldiers of the late retired 
leader, Tang Sen Chi. These troops 
retreated to Supu county. As a re- 


sult our country had fifty or sixty 
thousand soldiers to feed for over a 
month. On account of the Red 
propaganda of this year we were 
forced to allow the soldiers to occupy 
part of the mission property. This 
is not singular. It happened in most 
of the missions. This was permitted 
by us in order to prevent greater evils. 
In Supu this occupation caused us to 
live on the second floor of our priests’ 
residence for an entire month. Mass 
was read in our dining-room. At 
first there was danger that the entire 
mission would be taken over. But 
when the officers saw a smallpox case 
upstairs, they did not desire my room 
at any rate. During this occupation 
it was necessary to close the church. 

It is not hard to imagine the pre- 
dicament of poor Father Flavian with 
a smallpox victim in the house, part 
of his mission occupied by soldiers 
(albeit they had good manners dur- 
ing the occupation) and the arrival 
of our Prefect Apostolic with not a 
room for him in the house. Father 
Flavian, like another Ignotus, the St. 
Alexis of Cardinal Wiseman’s play, 
“The Hidden Gem,” slept under the 
staircase. Now and again charcoal 
dust would alight on Father Flavian’s 
troubled brow, but, withal, we were 
happy, the three of us! 

To our Prefect, the Rt. Rev. 
Dominic Langenbacher, C.P., I owe 
an eternal debt of gratitude. Mon- 
signor heard of my illness and im- 
mediately telegraphed: “Help com- 
ing.” He immediately got on a mule 
and literally galloped to Supu, inci- 
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dentally riding through twenty miles 
or more of bandit territory without 
a military escort. The distance is 
sixty or eighty mountain miles and 
usually requires three days’ travel 
from Shenchow. The Monsignor 
reached Supu at nightfall of the 
second day! 


“FEELING FINE” 
necessary medi- 


instructions from 
In his great charity he 


E BROUGHT 
cines and 
Sister Finan. 


had come with the sole intention of 
acting as nurse for this poor sinner 


stricken with smallpox. Here is no 
place for many words. Only the 
God of goodness can know the heroic 
charity of our dear Monsignor! To 
him, to Father Flavian, to the 
Sisters of Charity, goes my eternal 
gratitude! 

Thanks be to God the Monsignor 
found me greatly improved and he 
rejoiced’ exceedingly. He thought he 
would find me in a critical condition, 
but by the time he arrived I had very 
likely passed the crisis. 

Well it is all over now and I am 
feeling fine again. It may amuse the 
readers of THE SiGN to learn more 
details about my experience with 
smallpox in China. 

While I was lying helpless in my 
bed the Chinese doctor on his first 
visit brought with him a red paper 
and immediately began to read his 
superstitious incantations. He was 
politely told that in future, although 
we were deeply grateful to him for 
his medical” advice, we did not be- 
lieve in the superstitious incantations. 
On his later visits he omitted them. 
Later on I heard a Chinese person 


say that in case I wanted the super- 
stitious practices I would have to pay 
extra. As a matter of fact my cure 
was very cheap. The visits of the 
doctor and all the medicines did not 
cost more than five or six dollars. 
What food did I eat during my ill- 
ness? As far as foreign foods go I 
had only coffee, milk and bread. And 
as to Chinese food, for the most part 
I ate a Chinese vegetable known as Lo 
Bu, a species of turnip I have never 
seen in America. When I was well 
on the way to recovery I was allowed 








LITTLE BERNARD OF LUKI CAUGHT IN 
A HAPPY MOOD 


eggs, but very few, and a little pork. 
I am told that in slight cases of small- 
pox the Chinese often cure them- 
selves by eating Lo Bu only, and not 
cooked but raw. I ate it cooked. 


TEMPORARY CONVENT AT WUKI. SISTERS ELECTA AND PATRICIA ROSE BEFORE THEIR DOOR 


Throughout my sickness I had 
none of the trained nursing and 
scientific sanitation of modern hos- 
pitals. Perhaps if I had, Father 
Flavian would have been unable to 
use his optimistic cure on me. Of 
course, I have omitted many details 
in this short sketch. For instance I 
have not mentioned how our good 
Fathers at Kieniang sent me a supply 
of foreign medicine but fortunately 
did not need it when it arrived. But 
let me not forget to mention that in 
great part—in greatest part—I owe 
my cure to a bountiful God who has 
special care for His own in mission 
lands. This goodness from Almighty 
God is surely in answer to the many 
fervent prayers, the Masses said, the 
Sacraments received by, not only my 
personal friends, but also the many 
good members of our Gemma League. 
May God bless all the priests, Sisters, 
native Christians and the host of 
Gemma League members who by 
their prayers and sacrifices helped me 
to a speedy recovery. 


Pastor OF LunGc TAN 


was sick less than a month. On 
March 24th, I was able to come 
to this mission in Lung Tan to take 
charge as permanent pastor. I was 
appointed missionary of Lung Tan 
the very day I went to bed with 
smallpox. In a future letter to THE 
S1cn I hope to tell some of my ex- 
periences as pastor of Lung Tan. As 
a fitting conclusion to this letter I 
shall simply give an idea of what my 
inaugural address was like. 
The first Sunday I was here I 
preached before the Mass and told 
the people that I had come to them 
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other purpose than to help 

them save their souls. Just as I be- 

) speak it began to rain very 

My servant who has charge 

mule, realizing that “Dolly” 

was out in the rain, tried to run out 

church and thereby caused 

t distraction among the congre- 

Then the catechist ran out. 

ven my ten-year-old altar boy, 

Mike, bolted. Then a few more of 

1 present decided to run out. 

groom, the catechist, the boy 

the other men were busily 

ed tugging at the end of a long 

1 the other end of which was 

Dolly. All mules can be stub- 

rn but that morning Dolly was very 

uch determined she was not going 

in the direction in which the men were 

lling She did not choose to get 

ut of the rain and she had a de- 

termined way of showing her choice. 

After a few of the men fell down in 

the mud, they all gave up. Dolly 

| the day and stayed in the rain. 

\ll this time I was delivering my 

1ugural address in the church! I 

ire that Dolly got more attention 

than I did for those who tried to 

listen to me gave every evidence of 
to conceal their laughter. 


N.B.—This is a new Mission and 
[ wonder how many of the readers 
of THe Sicn will give me a lift. 
There’s much good to be done here 
¢ vy is their chance to secure a 
| hare in the fruits. Invest now 
while the stock is low and then sit 
back and watch your investment 


grow. Those profits are sure to come 
and will unquestionably last for your 
life and after. 
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Outside My Door 


By THEoPHANE Macuire, C.P. 


ITUATED as I am right on the 
street so that passers-by 
can stop, stare and wonder 
at the foreigner, it is natural 

that I see some of the life of Yungsui. 
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FATHER THEOPHANE AND HIS HAPPY 
ALL-AROUND “BOY” 


There is joy and sorrow, comedy and 
tragedy in the lives of those who go 
by, just outside my door. 

With dawn comes the tramp of 
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feet, as many get an early start for 
one of the daily country markets. 
The lusty cries of the foot-peddlers 
selling bean-curd, vegetables or 
cakes, awaken their prospective cus- 
tomers. Doors creak as they open, 
and by the time our bell rings out the 
call to morning prayers and Mass the 
street is alive and active. All too 
few answer the call to worship God, 
but with the Lord’s grace these peo- 
ple will soon learn the meaning of 
our Faith. Soon after Mass and 
breakfast I see the countrymen come 
panting in under their loads of rice, 
wheat, corn, oil or firewood. 

Spring brought the opium crop. 
This year the crop was very good. 
Since opium was so cheap and at 
hand in almost every home, it gave 
many opportunities for attempted 
suicide. Within a short time we 
were appealed to in six cases. Four 
were revived; two of those who had 
eaten the raw opium we reached too 
late. 


SomME BEGGARS 


HE opittm season is now over. 

Now fresh fruit is on the 
market — peaches, plums, pears and 
the loquat. But all fruit is picked 
long before it is ripe, lest thieves 
strip the trees. One sees the Chinese 
eating totally green peaches, crunch- 
ing them with evident relish and, 
strangely enough, with no disastrous 
results. 

The beggars, of course, know when 
it is breakfast time. They are not 
at all timid in crying for food. In- 
deed, at times, they strain one’s pa- 
tience, particularly so when they are 
but an arm’s length from one’s win- 
dow! There is then no escaping 
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from their presence or insistence. 

There are several classes of beg- 
gars, and, perhaps, because they are 
so confined to separate classes there 
are several methods in treating them. 
Some belong to the great brother- 
hood of the unwashed who detest 
water quite as heartily as they detest 
work, Others are in a pitiful condi- 
tion and deserve attention. Many a 
stalwart man has come to me for eye 
medicine and many a one I have had 
to turn away because I could give 
none. A few months or a few years 
will find these hard-working men 
totally blind and, in most cases, cast 
out to beg their rice. For these and 
for many of the aged and the orphans 
a beggar’s bowl and a beggar’s life 
are the only means of holding off 
death. 


A Money MAKER 


HE authorities in Yungsui de- 
© vised a novel and successful 
way of raising money. An earthen 
jug is hung from a high pole. 
Guesses are made and registered on 
a purchased ticket. The guess is how 
many ounces of the jug will remain 
tied to the string when the jug is 
released and allowed to fall to the 
ground. When the jug falls it is 
broken into pieces. Sometimes a 
very small piece remains attached to 
the string while at other times quite 
a large piece remains intact. The 
first prize daily runs from sixty to 
several hundred dollars. 

The story is told of two beggars 
who saved their coppers and to- 
gether purchased a ticket. The 
number they had written on the 
ticket, someone told them later, had 
won first prize. 

“Throw away your rice bowl and 
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go to the river and clean up,” some- 
one told them. ‘Now you are rich.” 


The pair of them rushed to the 
river, smashed their rice bowls, threw 
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their rags into the fast-flowing stream 
and they themselves dived in for a 
bath. Alas! The unaccustomed 
shock of clean water set their mem- 
ories working. Suddenly it dawned 
upon them that the precious prize 
ticket was in the rags they had cast 
into the river! It would not be sur- 
prising were a new proverb to arise 
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among the beggars: “Do not bathe 
until you can heat water in your 
own home.” 


NoaH AND His SpousE 


IDDAY at this season of the year 

finds the street deserted. The 
intense heat has driven most of the 
inhabitants to cover and many of them 
are asleep. Would that the nights 
were always as quiet! When a neigh- 
bor dies we hear the ceremony of 
“Breaking open Hell.” What with 
the weird chant, the gyrations of the 
priests, the banging and clanging of 
cymbals, the incessant pounding of 
drums, the missionary is_ sorely 
tempted to believe that a little bit of 
hell has actually broken loose! Three 
nights of this broadcasting to Satan, 
just across a narrow street or in the 
next house, is a splendid test for 
nerves and patience of the uninitiated 
foreigner. 

A variation of this bedlam is the 
rite honoring Noah and His spouse. 
Yes, the Chinese have their tradition 
of the flood. The indispensable noise 
is hammered out day and night, 
several animals are sacrificed and the 
performance ends with a childish bit 
of acting wherein undetermined 
wealth is signed over to the one who 
has invited the priests. Several times 
these pagan worthies, during their 
intermissions, came to look in at 
Mass and at the Christians praying. 
Even these are not without hope. 
One of my first Christians formerly 
performed these rites. 

Paganism is neither dead nor dor- 
mant. Though the people may not 
be able to give a reason for the super- 
stitions to which they cling, they are 
none the less faithful in practising 
them. 
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FR. THEOPHANE'S BREAKFAST COMPANIONS ON A TRIP TO LUNGSHAN 
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AFTER MASS IN WUKI 


As I write, a pilgrimage is passing 
my door. It is composed of country 


people carrying flags and offerings 
for the idols, and chanting not un- 
pleasantly as they march by. 


THE PREFECT VISITS 


HAT my present location has 
© disadvantages was proven a few 
days ago. About three o'clock 
I was awakened, as a storm was 
blowing up. When the lightning 
flashed I saw that my windows and 


doors were open. This meant that 
there were prowlers in the house. 
Peering into the next room I saw 
one of the thieves about to climb out 


through the window. He dropped 
my typewriter, when I shouted, and 
escaped. By the time the few men 
in the mission were aroused the 
thieves had fled. We lost a little. 
The experience was not a pleasing 
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ON PENTECOST SUNDAY 


one and, I hope, will not be repeated. 

Most pleasant to relate is the recent 
visit of our Right Reverend Prefect 
Apostolic. It was the first visit 
Monsignor Dominic had paid to my 
mission here in Yungsui. It was 
quite amusing to see the many varia- 
tions of what we have come to call 
“the Miao Salute,” as each member 
of the mission greeted our Mon- 
signor. This salute is a rather novel 
combination of bow, salaam, genuflec- 
tion and whatever flourish the par- 
ticular individual is inspired to add. 

Monsignor Dominic and I spent a 
few days in going over the brief, 
albeit not meagre, history of the 
mission, its present condition and its 
prospects for the future. A very 
small group received Confirmation 
and for the first time Yungsui had 
the privilege of Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Thus closes another chapter in the 
doings at Yungsui. What shall the 
future be? I must leave the answer 
to this question to my many good 
friends in America. Undoubtedly 
much more could be done if finances 
permitted. Of course, there are many 
circumstances that make it impos- 
sible to make rapid progress. But 
even here, I am sure, our good 
friends could help. Prayer can sur- 
mount all obstacles. So, my dear 
friends, when you are at prayer, do 
not forget Yungsui and the mission- 
ary among the Miaos. Each day, as 
I say Mass, I remember those who 
have been kind to me in the past. 
Those who help me now will not be 
forgotten but will likewise share in 
all my Masses and prayers. 


Jn China 


By SEBasTIAN OCHSENREITER, C.P. 


N ARRIVING in China it had 

been my earnest desire to 

visit the Apostolic Delegate, 

the Most Rev. Celsus Con- 
stantini, and to ask his blessing and 
his prayers before beginning the work 
for which I had come to China. 
With this in view I wired to Tientsin, 
inquiring as to the safety of one 
traveling in that direction and also 
requesting information as to the train 
service between that city and ‘Peking, 
a distance of 84 miles. The answer 
came promptly assuring me that all 
was safe and satisfactory, that I 
would be welcome and offering me 
hospitality. 

The following day, June 5th, 
Brother Lambert Budde, C.P., and I 
boarded the Steamer Tungchow and 
by 3 P. M. we lifted anchor and 
were on our way from Shanghai to 
Tientsin. We traveled down the 
Whangpu River to the Yang-Tze- 
Kiang, and down the Yang-Tze, 
through the Yellow Sea till we 
reached Wei-Hei-Wei. Then our 
course lay through the Gulf of 
Chihili to the Peiho River. At Taku 
we reached the Peiho River and 
traveled over this river until we 
reached Tientsin. 

All went well. The ride over the 
Yellow Sea and through the Gulf of 
Chihili was without mishap or any- 
thing startling. When we reached 
Taku on Friday at 4 P. M. the cap- 
tain informed us that it was impos- 
sible for the boat to go any further 
because the Chinese were fighting 
some six miles distant at a place 
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called Kohu. He told us that we 
would have to remain on the boat 
that night and await further reports 
in the morning. We were not at all 
displeased by this arrangement be- 
cause there were no places where we 
could have stopped in and around 
Taku. There was not a hotel in 
sight. 

We gladly availed ourselves of the 
captain’s hospitality and remained on 
board over night. Had we been in- 
clined to be sceptical of his word, we 
would have been readily convinced 
of the truth in short order. From 
time to time we could distinctly hear 
the artillery in action. 

At about 9 P. M. an Italian gun- 
boat arrived bearing a company of 
marines, whose duty it was to keep 
a lookout over the harbor during the 
night. Our captain, after a conversa- 
tion with the Italian Commander, in- 
formed us that the watchword for 
safety during the night would be 
“Italia.” The night passed without 
mishap, though the marines captured 
about twenty Chinese snipers and 
immediately disarmed them. 


TuRNED Back 


EXT morning our captain said 

that the fighting continued as 
active as ever. He proposed that 
should anyone on board desire to go 
up river they could board a tug 
which would leave that afternoon 
under the escort of a Japanese 
cruiser. This trip by tug, however, 
would not take place unless the pas- 
sengers produced $150.00. 

Later in the morning a tug tied up 
alongside our boat. It had just 
arrived from down river under the 
escort of a Japanese cruiser. The 
tug showed about twenty marks of 
rifle-fire.. Two of the three windows 
in the pilot house had been shattered 
by bullets. The side of the pilot 
house was badly shattered where 
several shots had hit in close prox- 
imity. 

On this tug were two gentlemen, 
residents of Tientsin. I succeeded 
in holding a conversation with them 
and immediately inquired about con- 
ditions up river. One of the gentle- 
men told me that he thought we 
might be able to get through to 
Tientsin as they had come down, that 
is during the night. He told me that 
the cruiser had fired two bombs and 
with them had blown to atoms a Chi- 
nese village when its inhabitants con- 
tinued to fire at both the tug and the 
cruiser. “But,” he said, “you can- 
not possibly get to Peking, as there 
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are no trains running and no one 
knows when the train service will 
be continued.” He gave me a copy 
of the Tientsin paper from which I 
quote the following: 

WITH RAIL, TELEGRAPH AND TELE- 
PHONE LINES OUT OF COMMISSION, 
TIENTSIN CITY IS PRACTICALLY CUT 

OFF FROM THE OUTSIDE WORLD 

There is great congestion along the 
Tientsin-Peking Railway line and it 
is not known when service will again 
be resumed. 

The last train to reach here from 
Peking arrived several days ago, 
after a delay of twenty-four hours at 
a station outside of Peking. It is 
practically impossible to get through, 
owing to the large number of troop 
trains moving over the lines. 

At Tientsin East Station there are 
five locomotives, twenty passenger 
cars and one hundred freight cars. 
But they are held up and it is impos- 
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sible to get them out of the station. 
Trains carrying Chihili and Shan- 
tung troops pass through East Sta- 
tion throughout the day, and fre- 
quently there are cars shunted into 
the station with horses and goods be- 
longing to the military. 

Telegraphic and telephone com- — 
munication between Peking and 
Tientsin has been cut off. Messages 
can be received here only from 
Yangtsun, three stations away from 
the Central Station. 

JAPANESE RUSHES PATROL VESSELS 

TO RELIEF OF RIVER TRAFFIC BETWEEN 

TIENTSIN AND MOUTH OF RIVER—NO 
CASUALTIES REPORTED 


Japan Press Bureau, Tientsin, 
June 8&th.— Last night, at about 9 
o’clock, firing broke out from both 
banks of the River Peiho, about 
three miles west of Tangku. It 


(Continued on page 189) 
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HE picture accompanying this 
letter was taken on the oc- 
casion of a banquet given at 
our Shenchow Mission in 


yr of General Dai. 


ral Dai has been in charge of 


Shenchow district for nearly a 


; of courtesy and respect. 


1 


und during all this time the 
Mission has received many 
Not 
d he, of his own accord, offer 
ion to the mission, but faith- 
fulfilled all his promises in 


ng his soldiers from occupying 


wt 


rentien 


| 1ef 


Was 


has 


1 property. General Dai is a 
1an—a man of his word. And 
a great pleasure for the mis- 


sion to have him for a farewell ban- 
|: 


‘arewell, I say, for General 
taken up new quarters at 


loss is Father Flavian’s gain. 


7 Meet Our Friend, Gene 


By Witt1am WestHoven, C.P. 


General Dai called at the Supu Mis- 
sion the day after his arrival in Supu, 
and there he reiterated his good 
promises to Father Flavian. He 
also spoke of the cordial relations 
which he has always tried to foster 
between the Catholic Missions and 
himself, and avowed that it was his 
duty as well as his pleasure to see 
that these relations were kept up. 
The readers of Tue Sicn will 
readily appreciate what this means to 
us missionaries in this inland \Prov- 
ince of Hunan. During the past two 
years many of our missions have 
been occupied by migrating hordes 
of soldiers, and we had no redress. 
After these trying days General Dai 
comes into our midst and gives us a 
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taste of “the old days.” It is reas- 
suring, to say the least. China still 
has many conscientious military men, 
men who deplore the tactics used by 
some characterless militarists, men 
who are sincerely striving to better 
the deplorable conditions of this war- 
torn, poverty stricken country, men 
who are wise enough to see that 
friendly relations with foreigners 
have their advantages. 

I wish I had the time at my dis- 
posal to tell you a few of the re- 
marks General Dai made in my pres- 
ence regarding the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Nationalist Party. I 
could not help but regret that more 
men of the General’s ability and 
cominon sense are not in the high 
positions. Were that the case the 
future of China would be shaped 
along rational lines. 














tO RIGHT (STANDING) : FRS. CASPAR AND GODFREY, REV. SNYDER, FR. WILLIAM; (SEATED) : REVS. LUHR, TALBOT, 


BUCHER, GENERAL DAI, MR. DIEN ( MAGISTRATE) AND MSGR. DOMINIC. THE PROTESTANT CLERGYMEN ARE 
MEMBERS OF THE CHANGSHA AND SHENCHOW MISSIONS 
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(Continued from page 187) 
locked as if one side was Northerners 
and the other Southerners. 

A Chinese steamer belonging to the 
Lee Co., was fired upon, as well as 
‘the Japanese steamers Saitsu Maru 
and Tencho Maru, and they were 
compelled to retreat to about 10 
kilometers west of Tangku, and were 
escorted by one Japanese destroyer. 
A Japanese destroyer is also keeping 
patrol at Tangku. One armored 
steam launch belonging to the 
Japanese Embarkation Office is pa- 
trolling along the river. One column 
of Japanese Hospital Ambulance 
Corps on board the Saitsu Maru, 
which was coming to Tientsin, were 
compelled to stay at Tangku. .. . 


Back to SHANGHAI 


HEN I had heard all the gentle- 

man told me and read the 
above, I began to fear that I might 
be marooned where I was. I 
boarded several other boats in the 
harbor and tried to find out when I 
could possibly get back to Shanghai. 
Fortunately one of the boats was 
sailing for Shanghai that very eve- 
ning. It did not take Brother Lam- 
bert and myself very long to move 
our baggage and before long we were 
passengers on the Leesang, bound for 
Shanghai. 

The following Monday night we 
were tossed out of our berths by a 
high sea. The wind was howling like 
so many furies and at times the boat 
found it exceedingly difficult to make 
any headway. ‘At one moment it 
would be nose deep in the sea and at 
the next moment it seemed to be 
standing upright on its stern with 
the propellers grinding at such a 
terrific rate that the whole boat 
quivered. Mighty and magnificent 
was the sea in all its fury as the 
winds whipped its crested waves into 
snow white foam. Sleep was out of 
the question until the storm had sub- 
sided. 

When the storm began, the winds, 
blowing a gale, struck the ship on the 
starboard side. As it gained in 
velocity the gale veered to port side. 
I asked the captain if it was a 
typhoon. He simply shook his head 
and assured me that a typhoon was 
not much worse. So thanks be to 
God, and the prayers of our good 
friends, we escaped the bullets of the 
Chinese as well as the fury of the 
elements. 

We arrived back at Shanghai on 
Tuesday, June 12th, after losing a 
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A SWEET LITTLE GIRL OF THE 
YUNGSHUN MISSION 
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week’s time, $150.00, the price of our 
tickets, and after traveling 1424 miles 
up and down the seas. But we 
learned the meaning of “China.” It 
means a place where anything can 
happen and may happen from one 
day to the next. No one can say 
where and when the next eruption 
will be or who will be struck. 


No Mass 


HE most distressing feature of 
© the journey was our inability 
to arrange for the celebration of Mass 
on Sunday. I determined then that 
in future I would lay my plans more 
carefully so that this experience 
would not be mine again. How far 
I shall succeed in carrying out my 


- resolution remains to be seen. 


After making inquiries, I was told 
that it would require several days for 
me to reach Hankow from Shanghai. 
Bearing in mind my resolution and 
realizing that the day was Tuesday I 
figured that I might not reach Han- 
how before the following Sunday. I 
told Brother Lambert that I would 
sail for Hankow on the first boat 
leaving after Sunday. This hap- 
pened to be the Kut-Wo, sailing the 
following Tuesday. We boarded the 
Kut-Wo on Monday night at nine 
o’clock and the boat pulled out at 2 
A. M. Tuesday. 

The entire voyage to Hankow is 
made on the Yang-Tze-Kiang, the 
largest river in China and one of the 
largest rivers in the entire world. It 
is more than 3,000 miles long and is 
navigable by steam vessels for over 
1,500 miles. The distance from 
Shanghai to Hankow is, according to 
the captain of the Kut-Wo, 598 
nautical or sea miles. 

On awaking in the morning, and 
looking out of the window of my 
cabin, it appeared to me that instead 
of traveling over a river we were in 
the center of a large lake. The shore 
line was scarcely visible on the 
horizon. The mouth or delta of the 
Yang-Tze for almost 100 miles is 6 
to 8 miles wide. Further up it pre- 
sents the appearance of a large, 
though not extraordinarily wide 
river. The water is the color of 
sand due to the fact that for its entire 
length it washes clay banks on both 
sides. It carries with it, in suspen- 
sion, large quantities of silt. The 
huge quantity of this carried along 
may be judged according to the 
figures given in the International 
Encyclopedia, which states that the 
Yang-Tze discharges 770,000 cubic 
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feet of water per second, and an- 
nually deposits 6,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of solid matter in the Yellow 
Sea. The Yellow Sea itself is well 
named for its waters, for over a 
hundred miles of it are the same color 
as that of the Yang-Tze. 

As we journeyed along we could 
easily discern large bulks of clay al- 
ready separated from the shore line 
and merely waiting for the waters to 
rise and topple them over into the 
muddy stream itself. 

gee was a number of stops 
made by our boat at such places as 
Chinkiang, Nanking, Anking, Kiu- 
kiang, etc. Nanking is at this time 
most prominently presented to the 
world as the future capital of China. 
It is at this city that the victorious 
Nationalists have established their 
headquarters and it is their avowed 
purpose to transfer the capital from 
Peking to this city. 

We finally reached Hankow on 
Friday morning, June 22nd, and 
found ourselves again in the midst 
of a bustling city in China. Adjoin- 
ing Hankow is the native City of 
Hangyang. Opposite both these 
cities is Wuchang. 

Along the river bank in Hankow is 
a large, wide street or boulevard 
known as “The Bund.” Skirting the 
Bund were the Concessions of the 
different nations. These Concessions 
are certain portions of the city, say 
about one square mile in area. Some 
were larger, some were smaller. Each 
Concession was under the police and 
government of a Commission estab- 
lished by the nation to whom the 
Concession belonged. 

In years past there were Russian, 
German, French, Japanese and Bri- 
tish Concessions. At present only 
the French and Japanese Concessions 
are recognized. 

During the World War the Ger- 
man and Russian Concessions were 
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lost. At the time of the recent revo- 
lution in China the British relin- 
quished their Concession. All the 
Concessions were bordered by the 
Bund, so that in case of emergency 
the warships of the respective nations 
might afford refuge to their nationals 
and at the same time give adequate 
protection to their property. 

The Passionist Procuration is lo- 
cated in no Concession. It is in a 
portion of the city known as Jardine 
Estate. Till now it has been more 
or less restricted territory and many 
foreigners have their homes there. 
In this district are the golf links and 
the race course, supported and 
patronized by foreign inhabitants. 

It was a joyous comfort to be 
ushered into a home that is in every 
sense our own. What pleasure it 
was to be able to relax at leisure after 
living on boats and trains for nearly 
two months. It is easier to imagine 
than to describe. Fathers Arthur 
and Jordan extended a hearty wel- 
come, but I seriously doubt if they 
could possibly be as delighted to see 
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SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF AUGUST 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communion 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours - 

Hymns 


me as I was to see them and to be 
“at home” once again. 

For two solid hours I enjoyed all 
the comforts of being “at home.” 
Then came a change. A Chinese 
messenger came to the Passionist 
Procuration bearing a message from 
the Columbian Mission at Hangyang. 
It was a request for one of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers to please come and 
preach the annual retreat to the 
Fathers who had come in from the 
Missions. I seemed to be the only 
one present who could possibly 
oblige these good Fathers. 

It was not the proverbial choice 
between “love and duty,” but rather 
between personal comfort and an 
opportunity to give a helping hand 
to those who asked it. I did not 
bring a sermon with me, so I an- 
swered that if they would be willing 
to wait until the following day I 
would be glad to do whatever I could. 

I preached my first sermon in 
China on June 23rd and finished my 
first retreat on Chinese soil on June 
29th. I preached three times each 
day. The weather was frightfully 
hot at times and with this high 
temperature there was an oppressive 
humidity increased by daily rains. 

No one was more thankful when 
the retreat closed on June 29th than 
was the preacher. After I had im- 
parted the Papal Blessing I joined 
the good Fathers in singing a solemn 
Te Deum. I am certain that no one 
in the chapel sang it with more heart- 
felt gratitude than I did. 


On my return to the Passionist 
Procuration I was gladdened by the 
news that Father Paul Ubinger, C.P., 
was on his way from Shenchow to 
Hankow and that he would act as 
my escort on my journey to North 
Hunan. I look forward with much 
interest to my visit to our Fathers in 
Hunan and to seeing, at first hand, 
their homes and missions. 





INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


MR 


REV. JOSEPH F. HUGHES 
SISTER M. ST. CALLISTA 
SISTER ALBERTINE 
SISTER M. GRACE MARIE 
McCARTHY 

BERNARD BRUMMER C.J. 
CHARLES F. DAWSON 
WILLIAM LIEBLER 
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MARY CLIFFORD 
PHILIP FLYNN 
MARY TELSCHER 


N 
EDW: ARD THOMPSON 


SCHIRA 
AURICE BONNOIL 

. E. J. CAMPBELL 
"ROGERS 
PHILOMENA OSWALD 
ALEXANDER T. STEWART 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 


M. D. WHALEN 
ee J. FITZGERALD 


MARY HOGAN 


JOHN J. JUDGE 


ANNA CONLEY 


SLAMIN GEORGE L. DANT 


WILLIAM LEAHY 
MRS. WALSH 


ELLEN HOCTOR 
PATRICK COLLINS 


MRS. J. SULLIVAN 
GEORGE REITWEISNER 
OSCAR CHERMETSKY 
MRS. MARY SMITH 


CHARLES FARRELL 
MARY E. BUCKLEY 


RICHARD J. McAULIFFE 


MARY O’BRIEN 
CATHERINE SALT 
CATHERINE CASSERLY 
MARGARET GEATH 
ANN McGOVERN 

MRS S. McGOWAN 
MRS. HELEN DIESING 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 
Amen. 





























“By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Js Obtained.” (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken 
in China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous — 


Donations Received During August 


CIRCLES: N. J., Holy Souls Cir- 
cle, $5; Monte Marte Circle, $14; 
N. Y.: Good Shepherd Circle, $5. 

CALIF: Long Beach, M. M. $5; 
D. C. C., $2; Los Angeles, M. F. 
M.., $3.50; F. B.C. $2; E. Z., $5; 
Pasadena, E. M. D., $1; Venice, 


$5. 

Pueblo, L. M., $10. 

Bridgeport, W. H., $1; 
South Manchester, T. E. D., $1. 

D. C.: Washington, E. A. D., $2. 

ILL.: Aurora, M. C., $1; Chicago, 
M. B. C., $5; W. W. $1; Anon., 
Si; M. McD. $1; J. C., $i; ME. 
te $6; in So Se oe aes 

ed K., 5. BB. c Sse; 
Joliet, 5. 5 Me $5; Kankakee, E. 
B., $1; J. R. P., $25; Mt. Carmel, 
W. P. U., $2; ‘Oak Park, M. O. 
S23; P. Z., $8. 

IND.: Evansville, A. J. S., $2; 
Indianapolis, C. C. H., $10; J. R., 
$2; New Albany, L. G., $1; 
Shelbyville, C. E. G., $1. 

IOWA: Clare, E. G., $4; E. G,, 
$1; Ossian, J. J. C., $1; B. D., $1. 

KANSAS: Wichita, $5. 

KY.: Bellevue, M. F., $5; Erlan- 
ger, E. H., $5.10; Louisville, M. 
ooo & FP. S. 85. . 

MAINE: Brewer, C. E. M., $1. 

MASS.: Alliston, A. P. B., $1; 
Arlington, A. I. P., $1; Boston, 
C. M. C., $5; E. H., $2; Brigh- 
ton, M. M.S., $10; A. A. S., $60; 
Brookline, T. B., $1; F. A. B., 
$1.66; A. L., $1; M9. G. &., $2: 
Cambridge, X. M. O’N., $2; J. - 
McK., $10; Dorchester, T. J.D 
$1; J. F. A. $25; M. McD., $1: 
E. M. R., $8; J. L, $5; A. J. H., 
$6; Dorchester Center, $5; L. M. 
S., $1; E. Walpole, J. L., $1; 
Forge Village, D. H., $5; Fram- 
ingham, E. S., $5; Holyoke, J. A. 
M., $2; Hyde Park, M. G., $1; 
Lowell, M. R., $2; K. M., $2; M. 
G., $3; A. M., $2; Lynn, A. G., 
ti xm. t. &. 32; A. G&G, = 

B., $1; Malden, M. J. R 

a sl $i; I. R., $1; M. 34 

$2; M. j. Rm. $2; Needham, 
E. O., $2; Newton, K. M. 

$10; Newton Centre, J. M., 
Newtonville, T. M. M., $2; Nor- 
wood, J. J. O’L., $5; Randolph, 
R. J. McA., $2; Roslindale, T. 
M., $1; E. A. McK., $3; J. A. H., 
$7.50; Somerville, A. C. W., $5; 
W. Roxbury, J. J. C., $1; 

oe . 3. %., $2: DB. 7. &., $82 
3. te $1; Springfield, A. V. 
Dae $3; Cn ag in Hs my ORS 
C. F. K., $1; Wianno, K. McL.. 


$5. 

MISSOURI: St. Louis, M. E., $1; 
i. G, $6; N. G. B.. $8; N. M. 
Py was & 2, OO: ML. $8: BR: 

. ey B8e W. 3. G., 82. 

NEW JERSEY: Atlantic City, 
A. K., $1; Ventnor (Atlantic 
City) M. H. C., $1; Bloomfield, 
Sr. M. L., $7; Cliffside, M. F., 


$2.07; Closter, M. F. C., $1; M. 
F. C., $1; Deal, E. L., $2; East 
Orange, M. K., $1; Edgewater, 
M. E. D., $2; Elizabeth, G. T., 
$3: A. B.. 38; 5.5. Beer. B20; 
Harrison, A. M. M., $2; Hillside, 
J. B. C., $1; Hoboken, T. H. & 
J. G., $4; Jersey City, E. A. K., 
Sa: J. A. S. S057: M. C.. $7; 
Upper Montclair, E. M., $3; Mor- 
rmtown, K. T. D., $1; K. T. D., 


Paterson, W. B. T 5 ae 
$1; Princeton, H. ~» $20; 
Ridgewood, C. K., $2; Roselle, 
J. W., $1; S. Orange, M. A. M., 
$1.50; Union City, A. D., $2; K. 
M., $4.30; A. M., $1; M. F. Z., 
$15; Weehawken, M. G. H., $1; 
A. 2. bs Soe A. FT. 3S. B26; 
Westwood, E. E. R., $2 

NEW YORK: Albany, P. D., $5; 
A. R. M., $1; Astoria, Anon., $5; 
Bayshore, C. S., $3; Beechhurst, 
D. H., $1; Brooklyn, K. O'C., 
$4; A. M. P., $2; M. C., $2.25; 
c. Gc. Of. 66; &. 5. K., $6; Tf. 
&. my Ba: 3. ©. By Be: A.. 7. 
H., $5; M. M., $2; A. McC., $5; 

. J. B.. Se, $1.60; KM. 2 x 

-M,, > $1; M. E. K., $1; 


— — 
Smee Ogee: 


Elmhurst, 
Far feckeuen, 3 W., 


$ 
$1; ” Free- 
port, L. A. ML $2.50; Garden 
City, D. H., $2; Glen Falls, M. 


MclI., $1; H. McQ., $1; Green- 
port, S., $5; Harrison, W. P. C., 
$2; Hollis, R. J. B., $5; Hunting- 
ton, E. V. F., $1; Jackson 
Heights, A. F., $3; Anon., $20; 
Jamaica, A. D., $2; J. S., $4; 
Jamestown, E. R., $1; Larch- 
mont, F. B. McE., $25; Long 
Beach, M. L., $2; M. L., $2; 
Long Island City, P. McG., $5; 
New Rochelle, F. D., $35; F. C. 
G., $5; New York City, W. A., 
2; M. K., $2; A. F. M., $2; M. 
=. &. §i: & VV. &.. A o. 
W., $1; M. R., $2; M. K., $1; F. 
A. $i: BE. B.. $86.88: 5. &. 
O’K., 4373, 0: R, $5; ee 
$10; . B.C. $8: HB. O'B., $6; 


a 2 ec. $1; Poughkeepsie, 
a. By. OE Quogue, i i, Bes 
Richmond Hill, B., $5; Rose- 
bank, Q. C., oe Rye, N. C. D., 
$5; St. Albans, E. S., $1; Sara- 
nac Lake, H. L., $5; T. F. M., 
$2; Schenectady, A. M., $5; 
South Ozone Park, P. H., $5; 
Tompkinsville, H. P., $5; Tru- 
deau, M. T. T., $1; Waterloo, 
J. McK., $7; W. Brighton, A. T., 
$1; Westbury, C. A., $1; C. A., 
$1; White Plains, G. M. C., $7; 
Whitesboro, S. R. P., $7.50; 
Woodhaven, F. - H., $10; 
Woodside, J. L., 

OHIO: Canton, Poll Si; 3. 3. 
D., $5; Cincinnati, A. H., $1; M. 
K., $1; T. G., $5; M. S., $17; 
x. &. ©. 96: A FF. $2; 8. i. 8 
Ss; &. BR. $1: BE. A, $1. U.S. 
Si: 5. 2. oe % BB Oe: Ba 
$1; L. M., $1; Anon., $4.70; M. 
M.. $3; K. B. $i: EZ. G. 8a; 
Elipia, J. McG., $2; Cleveland, 
i & im Sel em LL, Ot 
Norwood, T. F. H., $1; Hamil- 
ton, J. S., $1; R. K., $5; Nor- 
wood, F. S., $5; So. Euclid, J. S. 
B., $1; Wooster, P. H. S., $2. 

PA.: Allentown, S. M. S., $5; 
a grag A. J., $1; Columbia, 

$5.20; Dormont, 3 
P. $3; OF. 5. 5 ea Finleyville, 
r. o Sas Freeland, Anon., $2; 
Hamburg, M. O’L. ,$5; Jenkin- 
town, A. C., $1; Natrona, M. A., 
$1; Philadelphia, G. S., $5; M. 
. ., Sis F. K.. 84: G. MeG., 
$2; 3S. 3., 86; Mm. BM. F., $2; Se. 
M. J., $5;Pittsburgh, L. J. W., 
$5; C. B., $2: A. M., $8: L. K.N 
$5; E. E. Pittsburgh, O. M., he 
Pittsburgh, M. E. L., 


_J.K., $2; E S788: 
a" Swissvale,  & Bs 


E ISLAND: Newport, bw 
~— $10; Providence, E. F., 
M. J. T., $1; Valley Falls, Sr 
M. A., $15. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Redfield, P. 
D. B., $1. 
TEXAS: Heuston, J. J. F.. $4. 
VERMONT: Poultney, C. T. D. $1. 
W. VA.: Wheeling, J. L. B., $1.60. 
WIS.: Janesville, G. T. N., $2; 
G. T. N., $1; Milwaukee, M. D., 
Si: 5. 2. S6. 
CANADA: D., $1. 























AS Painless Giving as 


CAOPOLIOT © 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite 

Box or a Dime Bank. They are convenient 

receptacles for your loose change. What you 

put into them you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so 
much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a cer- 
tain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which 
do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have both, 
if you wish. 


ADDRESS: 
PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


—=Q-O-—— 


JUST DROP US A LINE ASKING FOR A BOX OR A 
BANK. IT WILL BE SENT YOU BY RETURN MAIL! 


—=0-0-—— 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain 


MOUNT DE SALES 
ACADEMY OF THE 
VISITATION 


Catonsville, Maryland 


Music, Languages, College 
Preparatory and Elective. 


Catalogue on Request. 


AFFILIATED TO THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


























UR representative has called at the Brunswick 
Laundry, 220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, N. 


J., and made a thorough inspection of the Largest 


Laundry in America. He was astonished to find 
cleanliness and sanitation brought to perfection; he has 
found over 850 Employees, cheerful, healthy and satisfied 
with their jobs, their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large plant and see for 
themselves the process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always been fair play to 
all employees and customers. We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 


Mount St. Michael's 


NEw YoORK’s NEWEST 
AND Most UP-TO-DATE 
SCHOOL 


Conducted by the 


MARIST BROTHERS 
of the Schools 


SELECT BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOLS FOR Boys 


High School, Grammar, 
Primary 


Wonderful Location 
Twenty-two Acres 
Terms Reasonable 


Nereid (East 238th St.) 
and Murdock Aves. 


BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


Write or Phone: 
FAIrbanks 2013 



































Her Irish Heritage. By Annie M. P. 
Smithson. $1.85 
A healthy story about Dublin life as 

it really is. 


Rebuilding A 
American Agnostic.” 


Lost Faith By “An 
Cloth, $1.60 
Paper, $0.65 

If any of your friends has lost faith 
in God and the Church give him a copy 
of this book. Buy copies in quantities 
for distribution. 


Under the Cedars and Stars. By Canon 
Sheehan. $3.65 


A book to be read again and again. 


The Patriots. By Joseph Canon Guinan. 

$2.70 

An historical novel of the Irish War 

by a priest who knows the soul of Ire- 
land. 


The Life of Matt Talbott. By Sir Joseph 
A. Glynn. $0.85 
The wonderful life of an Irish dock 

laborer. 


The Folly of the Cross. By Raoul Plus, 
SJ. $2.35 
A book for souls who wish a more 

intimate cooperation with Christ in the 

work of Redemption. 


The Ascent of Calvary. By Pere Louis 
Perroy. $1.85 


A book on the Sacred Passion that 
will make an excellent gift for priest, 
nun or lay person. 


The Jesuits. 
S.J 


By Thomas J. Campbell, 

ae $2.65 
A history of the Society of Jesus from 
its foundation to the present time. 


Life of St. Paul of the Cross. By Father 
Pius, C.P. $1.60 
The story of the founder of the Pas- 

sionist Order. 


Saint Gabriel, Passionist. By Father 
Camillus, C.P. $1.60 
A popular life of the young Passion- 

ist, Canonized May, 1922. His virile 

and spiritual character is stimulating and 
edifying. 


Mr. Coleman, Gent. An _ Historical 
Novel. By Enid Dinnis. $2.40 
This great story of the time of Charles 

II is away beyond the average histori- 

cal novel. 


Poems and Essays of Joyce Kilmer. 
Edited by Robert C. Halliday. Two 
volumes. 5.30 
Should be in the library of every home 

where culture is appreciated. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.60 
Catholics should eagerly welcome this 

book that so vigorously explains and 

defends points of Catholic teaching and 
practice. 


True Devotion to the Passion. By 
Blessed Battista Varani. Edited by 
Enid Dinnis. $1.30 
Contains a series of remarkable medi- 

tations on the mental sufferings of Our 

Lord in His Passion. 


| iy in view our set purpose 
of spreading Catholic truth by 
the printed word, we shall list in 
these columns books of more than 
ordinary interest. * * * * The small 
profit accruing from the sale of these 
books goes to our Missionaries. 
* * * * We ask our Readers to con- 
tribute to a fund for free distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature to non- 
Catholics. * * * * The price of books 
listed includes delivery. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New JErsry 


When, Whom and How to Marry. By 
Rev. C. McNeiry. $0.85 


Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George 
and Helen Grace Smith. $3.70 
This book is a record that no religious 

person should be deprived of reading. It 
is the life-story of James Kent Stone, 
who became a Passionfst missionary 
after having heen an Episcopalian min- 
ister. A remarkable spiritual drama. 


‘Lreasury of the Faith. By Rev. George 
D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D. 
Each volume $0.65 
The Treasury of the Faith Series aims 
to present ih a convenient form an expo- 
sition of the whole body of Catholic 
teaching; and this not with a view to 
controversy, but in order to provide 
Catholics with that full knowledge of 
their Faith that they ought to possess. 


Divine Providence. By Richard Downey. 
The Angels. By Dom Anscar Vonier. 
The Fall of Man. By B. V. Miller. 
Actual Grace. By E. Towers, Ph.D. 


An Outline of Catholic Teaching. By 
George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 


God the Creator. By B. V. Miller. 


Jesus Christ, Model of Manhood. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Mary, Mother of God. By O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R. 


The Sacramental System. By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. 


Christian Marriage. By E. J]. Mahoney. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 


A series of clear books on subjects of 
great controversy in what the world is 
engaged. These books are written by 
some of the greatest present-day defend- 
ers of the Church. 

Each volume $1.10 


The Catholic Church and History. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
By G. K. Chesterton. 


The Catholic Church and the Appeal to 
Reason. By Leo Ward. 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science. By Bertrand Windle. 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy. 
3y Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Bible. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Citizen. 
By John A. Ryan. 


The Catholic Church and the Home. By 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


The Catholic Church and Healing. By 
James J. Walsh. 


The Catholic Church and Confession. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Leon- 
ard Geddes. 


BY ISABEL C. CLARKE 
Isabel Clarke’s novels deserve to be 
well known and widely read. If a non- 
Catholic woman wrote with Miss 
Clarke’s skill, the novels would prob- 
ably be best sellers. 


A Case of Conscience. 
Castle of San Salvo. 
The Potter’s House. 
The Deep Heart. 
Whose Name is Legion. 
Fine Clay. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter. 
Children of Eve. 
Prisoner’s Years. 

The Rest House. 

Only Anne. 

The Secret Citadel. 
Average Cabins. 
Tressider’s Sister. 
Ursula Finch. 

Eunice. 

Light on the Lagoon. 
By the Blue River. 
The Elstones. 

Selma. 

It Happened in Rome. 
Villa by the Sea. 
Children of the Shadow. 
Anna Nugent. 

Viola Hudson. 

Carina. 


$2.60 
$2.10 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
The Loyalist. By James F. Barrett. 

$2.15 
A true and realistic story of the 
American Revolution. 


Christian Apologetics. A Defense of the 

Catholic Faith. By Rev. W. Devivier 

$2.65 

The fact that this work has been edi- 

ted by Archbishop Messmer is proof of 
its excellence. 


The Winter of Discontent. By James 
F. Barrett. $2.15 
The unrest of the modern woman and 

the evils of divorce are the theme of this 

clever novel. 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. By 
Shane Leslie. $2.90 
Until the sixteenth century every 

English poet was Catholic. This an- 

thology wanders through a_ thousand 

years of English letters and marks an 
unbroken line of Catholic poets from 
the seventh century to modern times. 











Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 








. - 2. One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. , Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. , St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. , Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 











DOVVUTUTUAVUVUUATATUTUURUUTAAUUA UAT 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 


ERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 

given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 








FF Bests AFTER you are 
forgotten even by your 
| own, membership in the 
| Passionist Chinese Mission —— — . 

| Society will entitle a ne The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


Care of THE SIGN 


New Jersey 
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